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NEW } FORTHCOMING MACMILLAN NOVELS 








HIS GREAT ADVENTURE 
By ROBERT HERRICK, author of “Together,” “The 
e 


aler,” “One Woman's Life, = ‘he Common Lot,” etc 
“A mystery story cast in popular mould A good 
smooth story his chapters move with swiftness.” 
-N. ie World 
“Joyously exhilarating reveals Herrick in a 
new and attractive guise.”—N. Y. Globe 
Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net 


VAN CLEVE 


By MARY S. WATTS. author of “Nathan Burke,” “The 
Legacy,” ete 
A modern story of sound American life developed 
around an interesting plot as inviting in its realism as 
this talented author's previous notable novels of historic 
import. 
Cloth $1.35 net. Ready Oct. 15 


THE WILL TO LIVE 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS, author of “The Wingless Victory,” 
etc 


The story of a new and fascinating figure in fiction, 
a heroine intensely alive, who triumphs over tragic ex 
periences by the sheer force of “The Will to Live.” 


Cloth, $1.35 net. 


CHILDREN OF THE WILD 
By CHARLES G D. ROBERTS, author of “Kings in 


exile,”’ “The Backwoodsmen,” etc 
Remarkable stories of young animal life as seen in 
the forests and streams around a boy's camp in the wilds 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


DEERING AT PRINCETON 
By LETTA GRISWOLD, author of “Deering at Deal,” etc 


Illustrations by E. C Caswell 
A story of lively college incidents which make inter 
esting reading and chronicle Deering’s Princeton life 
from his freshman days to his graduation 
Decorated cloth, $1.35 net. Ready Oct. 24. 





THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


By JACK LONDON, avthor of “The Call of the Wild,” 
“Burning Daylight,” “Martin Eden,” etc 
N 


No recent novel of r. London’s has attracted so 
great attention as this love story in his most powerful 
style:—the hero again is one of London's unforgetable 


big men 
Colored frontispicce, $1.35 net. Ready Oct. 29 


THE IDIOT 
By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY, author of “The Brothers 
Karamazov,” etc Translation by Constance Garnett. 
“A remarkable translation a powerful ory 
of all the author's works, his favorite becarse it 
gives the most complete revelations of his tife—N. Y 


Globe 
Cloth, $1.50 net 


MOTHERING ON PERILOUS 


By LUCY FURMAN. Illustrations by Mary Lane My 
Millan and F. R. Gruger 
An exhilarating story of a young woman's experiences 
working in a settlement school in the heart of the Ken 
tucky mountains 


Cloth, $:.so0 net. 


TOBY: THE STORY OF A DOG 
By ELIZABETH GOLDSMITH. 


A highly entertaining story of the life adventure of 
a bewitching little enimal, which will appeal to all lovers 
of “man’s most devoted friend.” 


Decorated cloth, $1.50 net. Ready in Oct. 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE 
By J. E PATTERSON, author of “Heroes of the Sea,” 


‘Tillers of the Soil,” ete 
A skillful and powerfully written story, strong in 
heart appeal, founded upon traits of human nature uni 
versal to mankind 


Decorated cloth, $1.35 net. Ready in Oct. 








NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL 
By ZONA GALE. 


An exquisite and charming fantasy romance of child 
hood 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


HAPPY ACRES 


By EDNA H. L. TURPIN, author of “Honey Sweet,” etc 
Further adventures of “Honey Sweet” who delighted 
so many readers 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


PINOCCHIO UNDER THE SEA 


By MONGIARDINI-REMBADI. Translated by C. M 
Della-Chiesa 
The fascinating story of a marionette’s submarine ad 
ventures 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. 
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ROBIN HOOD’S BARN 
By ALICE BROWN. 


A delightful story of quaint humor and happy charac 
ters 
Illus‘rated, $1.25 net. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE HOPPERGRASS 
By EDMUND LESTER PEARSON, author of “The Be 


lieving Years,”’ etc 
The story of a wonderful voyage, adventurous, ex 
citing and humorous 
Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


STORIES OF OLD GREECE AND ROME 
By EMILIE HIP BAKER 
Ancient legends retold in simple language for old and 
young alike 
Tilustrated, $1.50 net. 
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Mosque Sky Line in Constantinople, Where Over Six 


4 SEA PAEA Hix ts Pe 
See teh 


Hundred Mesqves Have Been Counted 


WHERE CIVILIZATIONS MEET: ROUND ABOUT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


ll. ISLAM: RACES AND RELIGION 
Frank Chapin Bray 


[' was the unexpected co-operation between 
traditionally hostile races—Greeks, Bulgari- 
ans, Servians, Montenegrins- stood out 
above everything else in the news of the Balkan 
war against another race—the Turks. 


war which remarkable 


which 


The after- 
scarred a co-operative 
achievement by the Balkan Allies, has been most 
frequently characterized as a relapse into inter- 
racial animosities. 

Again, we were told that the struggle was 
essentially a religious one. Christianity, militant 
once more, was driving Mohammedanism back 


toward Asia whence it came; look out for a 


the Moslem 
But the Holy War has not yet occurred, 


Jahad or Holy War throughout 
world. 
and the aftermath in the Balkans has been Chris- 
tian against Christian, with the incidental re ult 
that Islam reoccupied Adrianople, her first capi- 
tal in Europe. 

No one will doubt that racial and religious 
issues were involved. Whether these be consid- 
ered merely incidental or essentially fundamen- 
tal, it is at least clear that war against the Turk 
has not settled them. Consequently human inter- 
est in the recurrent conflict round about Con- 


stantinople is intensified. Problems of race ant 
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Sketch Map Indicating Extent of the Moslem World. Solid shaded portion more than 50 per cent Mohammedan popula- 


tion igures shown give number of Mohammedans 


Sketch based by permission on full colored map copyright by 


Young People's Missionary Movement, which also gives other graphic statistical information = reproduced above 


Figures for Turkey in Europe before the Balkan war 2,050,000; 
Samuel M. Zwemer from varying estimates gives a world total of 


3,082,448; Independent Arabia, 3,000,000; Egypt, 8,978,775. 


Turkey in Asia, 12,228,800; Persia, 8,800,00; Afghanistan, 


about 225,000,000 nominal Mohammedans The Moslem World”) of whom about 157,000,000 are now under Christian 


rule. Great Britain governs 84,240,305; Netherlands 29,026, 350; 


France 20,258,526; Russia 15,906,972; Germany 2,572,500 


Italy is now in Tripoli, the United States in the Philippines. 


religion can hardly be dismissed as “local issues,” 
under the conditions of the modern world we live 
in. We are reminded, for instance, that in our 
Philippine possessions dwell a quarter of a mil- 
lion native Mohammedans. And Great Britain 
is the greatest Mohammedan power in the world 
today if numbers of Moslems under her rule is 
the criterion. 

A cruise to the Mediterranean in imagina- 
tion (such as we began in the first of these ar- 
ticles) gives us a certain detachment which may 
aid in dispassionate consideration of both race 
and religion. 

We are visitors and observers, presumably 
less prejudiced than we would be if born into or 
brought up in the environment we go to study 
Instinctively we may be glad that we do not 
have to live there, though at home the reflection 
may have dawned upon us that “everybody is 
queer except me and thee, and thee is a little 
queer.” The fact is that it is easier to impute our 


Norr—This is the second article of the series re 
quired in the Chautauqua Home Reading Course dur 
ing the “Classical Year” of 1013-14 An article will 


apoear in the first issue of the magazine in each month. 
from September to May inclusive. The first article. 
September 6, was “The Classic Mediterranean Basin.” 


misunderstanding of the other man to his “race” 
—a convenient thought-saving label—than it is 
to try to undersiand him in terms of either his 
race Or ours or mankind in general. If, how 
ever, we take a moment to think about it, each of 
us must admit, willy nilly, that he cannot escape 


as 


being one of the whole human race as long 
he lives. Furthermore, the weight of authorit) 
even in anthropological science inclines to the 
theory of a common ancestry if one goes back 
far enough. 

Most of the tradition and history which we 
inherit tells of the rise and fall of Mediterranean 
peoples, styled civilized or savage, that is super- 
ior or inferior, according to the standpoint of the 
narrator. But since it was discovered, compara 
tively late, that there had been and is a great 
round world full of people outside the Mediter 
ranean, science has been at work to correct per 
spective. 

In the Mediterranean region have been un 
earthed the evidences of man’s existence in pre- 
historic times, through ages of iron, bronze, and 
stone implements backward to the cave-man’s 
era. Similar evidences in other parts of the 


globe indicate wide pre-historic settlement and 
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suffering.” 


migrations over continental areas, probably due 
in great measure to varying food supply and 
changes of climate. 

Speculation regarding origin has been over- 
shadowed by observation and elaborate classifi- 
cation. Turn to the tables of races of men in 
your dictionary or encyclopedia to see some of 
the varied results of this kind of research. Group- 
ing by color of skin, texture of hair, shape of 
nose, shape of skull, etc., has produced nomencla- 
tures formidable and imposing but concerning 
which authorities evidently do not yet fully 
agree. The trouble with such grouping, how- 
ever scientific its claim, appears to be that the 
mind of man is not satisfied with a mere animal 
classification by physical peculiarities. More- 
over, there is “hardly any one thing that our 
actual knowledge of the human mind enables us 
to assert, with any scientific exactness, regarding 
the permanent, the hereditary, the unchangeable 
mental characteristics which distinguish even the 
most widely sundered physical varieties of man- 
kind.” 

Study of surviving “primitive” peoples has 
been deemed especially suggestive in the attempt 
to trace likenesses and differences between 
savage and civilized men. Comparisons of 
“primitive” customs, habits and institutions sup- 
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The Kaaba, sacred shrine, toward which the Moslem turns to pray, containing stone “turned black by human sin and 
In center of Mosque El Haran with seven minarets at Mecca, the Holy City of Mohammedan’s birth in 
570, to which it is the Moslem’s duty to make a pilgrimage. 
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plemented by archaeological and historical evi- 
dences of the past enter into that evolutionary 
theory of the development of man in society 
which colors all our modern thought. Family, 
clan, tribe, nation, is the series of names now 
familiar to us as signifying successive stages of 
development of society from the simplest to the 
most complicated organization we know anything 
about. In the series “ race” sometimes appears 
after clan, sometimes after tribe; in usage the 
word race may or not carry the idea of organiza- 
tion. Environment is in use as a kind of catch- 
all term for the source of .determining influences 
in these groups. Such names for the groups, 
however, are quite arbitrary, as may be easily 
seen by asking ourselves the question, raised by 
“Albania” in the Balkan situation, when is a na- 
tion not a nation? And when we now speak of 
environment we include ideas and influences not 
attributable solely to physiographic conditions 
past or present. The tendency to group by lan- 
guage, the art of communion of men one with 
another, grows among ethnologists as a basis of 
race classification which is suggestive though in- 
tricate and inconclusive. 

One of the characteristic signs of our times 
was the calling of the “First Universal Races 
Congress” at the University of London in 1911. 
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the Korat “Reading” the Koran is a profession; Moslen 


gramn r 
and theology is based upon it. It contains Mohammed’s utterances dur 
ng twenty-two years of the Prophet's life, text dating about twenty vears af 
ter his death Allah is the speaker throughout, the a gel Gabriel intermediary 
between God and the prophet “The Koran was sent dow t heavy 
parts in a leisurely deliberate manrer; the Mohammedar lox the gia 
hold that it existed as a whole fr all eternity and was revealed as 
required, while the Motazelites or " Rationaliets contend that t was create 
like all finite things There is fr geod reason to doubt that Mohammed is 


entitled to the credit of its composition.” 
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Glimpse of Mosque Sky Line, 
ance of 10,000 students of the Koran 
shrine, Constantinople the political capital of the Moslem world 


Cairo has been c 


A significant question sent to all who prepared 
papers on Inter-Racial Problems was whether 
for the term “race” the word “civilization” 
ought ‘not to be substituted in the interest of 
clearness of thought and discussion. The refer- 
endum was not decisive in defining either race 
or civilization. Difficulty is not avoided by sub- 
stituting the word civilization. For civilization 
is a relative not an absolute state of affairs at 
any given time. Civilization is as varied as the 
human species. Applied as a standard of judg- 
ment concerning other people conclusions depend 
upon who is handing down the opinion. So with 
regard to race. 


fine itself, the race that is not obsessed by belief 


Certain it is that, allowed to de- 


in its own superiority is yet to be heard from. 
We can afford to smile over the report a 
superior Chinaman once made officially to his 
people as a result of his visit to us: He ob- 
served that our bodies had such a disagreeable 
odor that we were obliged to bathe every day 


to get rid of it! When superiority is assumed it 
is well to be on guard against mere dislike. In- 
stinctive dislikes may be coddled, cultivated, 
raised to sacred degrees of caste or race preju- 
dice. On the other hand race prejudice as an 
“instinct originating in the tribal stage of society 
when solidarity in feeling and action were es- 


sential to the preservation of the group” may not 


Cairo, Egypt, where the lar 








Mosque University, El Azhar, is said to have an attend 


aracterized as the propagandist center, Mecca the religious 


be dismissed as an altogether valueless inheri- 
tance. 

What has all this to do with “Seeing Con- 
stantinople?”” To see 
sensing its relation to environment is to miss see- 
ing it. We shall not comprehend at all the ele- 


Constantinople without 


ments involved in the surges of mankind around 
this strategic point if we have not taken racial 
reckoning. Constantinople visualizes for us the 
Mediterranean phenomena of contact, conflict, 
submergence, extinc- 


resurgence, assimilation, 


tion of races, so-called. Jew and Gentile, Par- 
thian, Scythian, bond and free. Minoan, Mace- 
donian, Hellene, Byzantine, the Roman legions. 
Egyptian, Phoenician, Persian, Mongolian, Ar- 
abian. Goths, Huns, Franks. 
sian, Turk. 
toric motion picture of the story of man in the 


European, Rus- 
A confusing but fascinating his- 


making, where the East meets West through the 
ages. 

If we care simply to kodak turban or fez 
for comparison with derby, our journey will 
profit us little. 
something we have heard about at home. 


Furthermore, race mixture is 
Inter- 
est here lies in observing humanity not only in 
flux, mixed over and over again, but humanity 
subject to separative influences working through 
century after century down to this very day. 

We are conscious that it is the Mosque which 
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El Djedid, Great Mosque in Algiers, North Africa. The Moslem Temple of Worship becomes a religious establishment 


including hospitals, inns, almshouses, libraries, Koranic 


catches and holds the eye as the most striking 
feature of the sky line. What ideas does it typi- 
fy and sanctify? How do they differ from those 
we worship? What has the mosque to tell by way 
of interpretation? To be sure the mosque speaks 
a different language. Some terms used may not 
mean the same thing to both of us. But adven 
ture into Mosque-land appeals to us 
Confronting us is the fact that “from the 
shores of the Adriatic Sea right across Asia to 
the Pacific Ocean, the real subdivisions ot the 
people, the bonds that unite and separate them 
into different groups, are denoted by Race and 
Religion, sometimes by one, sometimes by the 
other, occasionally by both.” Sir Alfred Lyall, 
whom we are quoting (Contemporary Review, 
1906), has given a masterly review of the re 
lations between race and religion, of which we 
Note.—Photograph of Mosque on page 88 and page 8%, and 
photograph used on cover of this issue of The Chautauquan 


loaned by the Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign Mis 
sions. 


schools and colleges. 


cannot afford to be ignorant. He warned his 
British ruling compeers that they must “recognize 
ineffaceable characteristics, traditions and senti- 
ment of race, often the bond of union and base 
of society; as their religion is the embodiment 
of their spiritual instincts and aspirations.” 
Such an attitude, be it observed, has largely 
characterized British rule over Moslem popu 
lations. Government neutrality in religion of 
empire has become a common European maxim. 
rhe British role of arbitrator and peace-keeper 
strikingly parallels the role long nominally a5- 
sumed by Turkey in Europe 

Here were subjects classed by religion 0! 
creed, not birthplace or blood; Moslem, Greek, 
Catholic, Armenian, Jew. There had _ been 
cross-breeding of races through generations. On 
recognized the name of a Greek town here, 4 
Bulgarian town there; a Servian town, a Turk 


ish town in the same district; or perhaps differ- 
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Jama Musjid, great Mosque at Delhi, India. Byzantine architecture, marble and red sandstone Though “a room, a 


mihrab or niche (to show direction of the Kaaba at 
four conditions fulfilled, the mosque, however small 


ent race names for the same town. Race groups 
by language also persisted, but persons have 
been known to change language, race, even re- 
ligion. The unexpected emergence of a strug- 
gle toward self-rule as a substitute for im- 
posed rule amazed the Great Powers and broke 
up the Turkish play. 

Lyall points out that the Roman Emp:re 
began the fusion of races into one vast political 
society. This was followed by the rise and 
spread of two powerful militant religions. First 
Christianity, then Islam in the seventh century, 
each claiming universal political dominion. In 
Asia Mohammedanism spread. In Europe af 
ter the break up of the Empire came the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Middle Ages, religious 
wars, groups by nations and languages. While 
the East retained the earlier ideas of race an 
religion, in the West the ideas represented by 
the French Revolution emphasized intellectua! 
citizenship, religious and social distinctions be 
ing attacked as barriers to social progress. Con 
trasting with Roman church claims to su- 
preme spiritual authority, the Eastern or Greex 
Church, always under control of the Byzantine 
power at court is closely allied to tempor:! 


Mecca), a pulpit, a fountain—these are the essentials. These 
and lowly, is complete.” 


powers. In a fresh state the Greek Church 
becomes the national and spiritual authority. 
Adapting itself to political changes it has be- 
come a separate institution, in Russia the Rus- 
sian church, in Bulgaria the Bulgarian church, 
a type of spiritual home rule. We use the names 
of countries for Asian nations, not they. Set- 
tled boundaries is not their idea. Sovereignty is 
not territorial. The basis of rule in Moham- 
medan lands is religious. Religion is part of 
policy, the fundamental bond of the whole so- 
ciety. When the Turks came to Asia Minor 
they not only conquered but converted, the Ar- 
menians excepted. Islam in Western Asia is a 
propagating religion whereas in Eastern Asia 
religions are cantemplative. “We must recog- 
nize,’ concludes Lyall, “the variety of the hu- 
man species; acknowledge that we cannot im- 
pose a uniform type of civilization, just as we 
admit that a uniform faith is beyond mere hu- 
man efforts to impose, and that to attempt to 
impose it would be politically disastrous.” 
This point of view (from experience as 
Lieutenant-governor of provinces in and mem- 
ber of Council of State for India) may be con- 
sidered governmental rather than missionary 
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But it comports with our habit of thought which 


tries to separate government from religion, state 


from church, functions of Church organization 
from ethical qualities of rel’g’on itself. We 
think we can think cf them as distinguishable 
phases in the life of the individual. The East 


has thought differently, has not accepted our 





Place Roumeliah and Mosque of the Citadel, Cairo 


labels for separate compartment ideas of the 
life of the individual or the life of individuals 
in society. 

From Russia, the vast stretch of empire 
which is both Asiatic and European, in terri- 
tory and ideas, we may get another illuminating 
view of the race and religion problem. To quote 
and summarize from Professor Alexander 
Yastchenko, University of Dorpat (Race Con- 
gress paper): The long struggle of the West- 
ern and Eastern worlds is not a mere animosity 
between two races; it represents two standards 
of life, two systems of thought. Contrast is 
seen best in their ideology, their latest effort to 
understand their life and the existence of the 
world. In lower material life there is slight 
difference, often accidental, in details external 
not internal and essential. In both East and 
West the mass of the people live in the semi- 


conscious life of a se 


isual and almost animal 
nature. We sce sceptical materialism in Europe, 
positivism in China; atheistic free thought and 
irreligion in the West, indifference of Chinese 
masses to faith, with a readiness to accept imost 
diverse religions. (pposed to the Eastern ex 
aggerated idea of order of society, unchangeable 
equilibrium, cult of the past, is the European 
idea of progress, development, evolution, every 
thing open to improvement, therefore capable of 
reform and destruction by the action of individ- 
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ual forces. 


The Western mind trusts especially 


to the senses and reasoning faculty, its phil- 
osophy of religion leads toward rationalistic ex- 
planation of the ineffable divine mysteries, tries 
in Protestantism to obtain a rational understand- 
ing of mystical Christianity. A mystical con- 
ception of the world and mental heights of re- 
jection of it, characterize the Oriental mind; 
the Aryan delights in a real world, in victories 
over forces of nature, in analysis of mysticism. 
The antagonistic forces of Eastern religion and 
Western science can be synthesized in a regener 
ated Christianity to achieve divine ends of cre- 
ated human life in society. 

Now the Mosque speaks to us of a type of 
religion phenomenally adapted to certain stages 
of society, race characteristics, and what we 
would define as political or economic purposes. 
A map of the Moslem world (Mohammedan is 
the term we use constantly, the Moslem never 
does) reveals a remarkable extent of present 


day influence. It continues to extend, notably 





Tombs of the Caliphs, Typical Arabian Art 


among tribes on the African continent. Mos- 
lems do not take censuses. Estimates of Moslem 
population vary. One-seventh of the human 
race is a current calculation. Despite the theo- 
retical uniformity prescribed by a sacred un- 
changeable code, orthodox and reform Moham- 
medan sects contend for authority, fighting 
methods against unbelievers are overshadowed 
by teaching methods and brotherhoods. In India 
Islam offers an intensely democratic religion to 
the caste-oppressed; in Africa an incentive to 
life above fetishism, cannibalism, human sacri- 
fice, uncleanness. In China the mosque will lack 
minarets so as not to offend by rising higher 
than other temples. Among African tribes the 
mosque establishes a new, comparatively neat 


village center. Broadly speaking whereas the 
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Moslem in Europe appears degenerate he ap- 
pears to be accounted regenerate in other racial 
neighborhoods. 

The Koran, always in Arabic, is the book 
of Islam. Arabic language is one of the most 
extensively diffused in the world, the Koran be- 
ing its earliest monument in prose. The word 
Koran means reading or recitation, and “reatl- 
ing” and interpretation of the Koran is the typi- 
cal school-method of Moslem education. To our 
minds the Koran, translated into English, is not 
very impressive. Chapters or “suras,” 114 of 
them, are arranged to indicate dates in Moham- 
med’s life when he claimed to have received 
these revelations (the historical-critical meth- 
od of presenting scriptures). One recognizes the 
power in reiteration of the phrase introducing 
every one of the suras: “In the Name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful” but is dis- 
concerted by the portrayals of other qualities at- 
tributed to God. The book seems to us “a pot- 
pourri of myths, legends, narratives, legal statis- 
tics, ethical precepts and ceremonial injunctions. 
It is a reservoir into which through Moham- 
med’s mind, many different streams of Jewish, 
Christian and Arabian thought have been 
emptied.” (“Great Religious Teachers of the 
East,” Alfred W. Martin.) 

Comparative study of all the religions that 
have played a large part in the history of the 
world is too new to claim authority as an estab- 
lished science, but it has given rise to a concep- 
tion of ethical standards, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual, by which we attempt to estimate: re- 
ligious values. The latest book by the author of 
many well known historical textbooks bears the 
suggestive title “History as Past Ethics.” It 
freshly gathers and systematizes facts of the 
moral life of the human race in various known 
stages of historic evolution. The historian ( Pro- 
fessor P. V. N. Myers) traces moral ideals 
(simple or complex according to levels of cul- 
ture), consisting of a group of virtues held in 
esteem by a given people or a given age and 
characterized by impulsion of conscience to cm- 
body them in realty. Religion has developed 
from unethical conceptions of the gods to great 
ethical world religions. In describing the spread 
of Islam he says: “It is with Islam’s morality 
the same as with its theology. Its doctrine of 
one God is simple, concrete, and easily under- 
Stood, and for this reason Islam is admittedly 


more readily accepted by races low in culture 
than Christianity with its metaphysical doctrine 
of the Trinity. As the simplicity of and con- 
creteness of its teachings respecting deity adapt 
its creed to the savage mind, so do the lower 
concrete practical virtues of its moral code adapt 
it to the ruder moral sense of the primitive 
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Church of the Holy Sepulcher, Jerusalem, Palestine, in the 
Turkish Empire. Objective of the Crusades 


man.” Other estimates agree to the effect that 
“the ethics of Islam were surprizingly high when 
we remember the character of the society out of 
“The weakness of Islam 
(“History of Religions,” Allan Menzies) is that 
it is not progressive. Its ideals are bald and poor; 


which it sprang.” 


it grew too fast; its doctrines and forms were 
stereotyped at the very outset of its career, and 
do not admit of change. Its morality is that of 
the stage at which men emerge from idolatry, 
and does not advance beyond that stage, so that 
it perpetuates institutions and customs which 
are a drag on civilization. * * * The in- 
spiration he (Allah) affords is a negative in- 
spiration, an impulse of hostility to what is over 
against him, not an impulse to strive after higher 
ideals.” 

Superficially, different religious customs at- 
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tract attention, such as Mohammedan postures of 
body in prayer, rites of ablution and fasting, Fri- 
day observed instead of the Jewish Sabbath or 
our Sunday, pilgrimage to Mecca. But fashions 
in formalities of other religions may cloak ir- 
religion. Nor in the large world of varied peo- 
ples we now know more intimately than previ- 
ous ages could conceive do we presume to pass 
final judgment upon the poorest human example 
to be found professing one religion by the ideal 
standard of another religion we may profess. 
Historically Mohammed's 


teachings displaced 


idolatrous A1abian worship. Their embodiment 
in the Koran has produced a long lived “world” 
religion. It is not underestimated by the modern 
Christian missionary as “a challenge to faith.” 
Islam means resignation, submission to what 
is everlastingly decreed, the Oriental religious 
idea. The Moslem has submitted. How to apply 
Koranic (Seventh century Arabian) decrees to 
conditions of life that change called for interpre- 
tation. Thus developed a Moslem 
from which come interpretations of the word, 


institution 


for not only what we distinguish as religious, 
but political, economic, social, personal conduct. 
It will be recalled that Abdul Hamid thougi 
spiritual head or Caliph of the Moslem world 
as well as Sultan of Turkey was formally de- 
posed by decree of the Sheik ul Islam. And two 
Ulema reported in substance that the Turkish 
army defeats in the Balkan war were due to 
unorthodoxy. A religious cement of common- 
wealth, “not a state church but a church-state,” 
may serve as well as any phrases for description 
of all-inclusive Islam. 

The scholastic Moslem institution the Otto- 
feudal 


man Turks combined with a system of 
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empire. Belief not blood was the basis of one, 
all believers were equal before God; could not 
a Nubian become Mahdi, Messiah of Egypt? 
For the empire was developed a ruling insti- 
the Sultan’s 
largely from Christians in conquered lands (Ly- 
byer’s “The Ottoman Empire’). In the break 
up of empire religious and political antagonisms, 
not easily distinguishable, have inevitably been 
involved. Outside the remnant of Turkish em- 


tution in slave-familvy recruited 


pire the European idea of separation of govern- 
ment from religion in Mosque-land is 
tested. 


being 


If we understand at all what the Mosque 
says to us it is something like this: Your attempt- 
ed distinctions between secular and religious af- 
fairs are not ours. Your attempted classi- 
fications of political, commercial, personal, social, 
moral, religious motives or spheres of action we 
do not recognize. Your attempts to make “scien- 
tific” 


do not alter life as it is or has been decreed by 


analyses of life in terms of “institutions” 


Allah whom we worship. In reply, we may ad- 
mit that life is one of mixed motives, our labels 
for different spheres of action not always clearly 
defined, but we aver that it is worth while to at- 
tempt to estimate religion in terms of ethical and 
social value, since religion humanly applied may 
that 
with progress toward divine purposes of crea- 


have immoral characteristics interfere 


tion which we may grow to understand more 
clearly. 

Our little journey into Mosque-land will 
have given us glimpses of at least a few more 
cross currents in civilization East and West, and 
some idea of Islam’s daring experiment in re- 


ligious fusion. 
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The Prophet's Mosque at Medina, Holy City of Mohammed's 


Death 


and Burial in 632. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS PERSPECTIVE 


A Career and Its Lessons 


Some one will no doubt write a “life” of the 
late mayor of New York, William J. Gaynor. 
There is much rich material for such a biography. 
Mr. Gaynor was a remarkable man, a man of 
rare gifts, of picturesque qualities, of old-fash- 
ioned virtues and radical views. But he was 
full of inconsistencies and eccentricities. He 
was popular, but he also had many severe critics 
and detractors among good and intelligent citi- 
zens. 

No one ever doubted Mr. Gaynor’s integrity, 
courage, independence, originality, loyalty to the 
interests of the public as he saw them. But at 
times many questioned his judgment, his dis- 
cretion, his fairness. Although he loved philos- 
ophy and reveled in the best literature of ancient 
and modern times; although he preached pa- 
tience, tolerance and charity, he could on occa- 
sions indulge in the most sweeping and intem- 
perate denunciation of men, movements, news- 
papers, and he would do this without warrant 
or cause. He was arrogant while extolling hu- 
mility, wilful and whimsical while praising mod- 
eration and common sense. He was a gool 
hater and a good fighter, but unfortunately he 
too often hated and fought the wrong people. 
He did much for good government, for justice, 
individual liberty, social reform. He would have 
done much more had he known how to reason 
together with opponents, how to make allow- 
ances, how to return a soft answer and conciliate 
instead of alienating men whose support he 
needed. 

Mr. Gaynor’s defects were temperamental. 
He had exceptional ability and exceptional zeal 
and enthusiasm for the right. He was a hard 
worker and a profound student of social, gov- 
ernmental and civic problems. A little more 
stability would have made him a far greater judge 
and far better mayor than he succeeded in be- 
coming. On the bench he was a passionate de- 
fender of free speech and individual rights. He 
never neglected an opportunity of rebuking po- 
lice tyranny or official lawlessness. Yet some 
of his decisions seemed arbitrary and illogical. 
During his campaign for the mayoralty in 1909 
he said and did things which perplexed many of 


his supporters. He was elected largely, if not 
wholly, by Tammany votes, although he had 
never become a Tammany man. His first year 
as mayor was full of notable achievements and 
even his opponents accorded him unstinted 
praise. Then came the attempt on his life, his 
severe and long illness, his incomplete recovery 
and his gradual loss of prestige in independent 
and good government circles. He would have 
run for mayor again as an independent if death 
had not suddenly removed him from the world’s 
stage, and many believe that he would have been 
elected in spite of the opposition of the fusion- 
ists on one hand and Tammany on the other. 
He could not understand the attitude of the 
fusionists toward him and attributed it to iu- 
sincerity and malice. If he had continued as he 
had begun in the mayoral office, he would have 
been the ideal fusion nominee. 

As it was, Mayor Gaynor, in spite of de- 
plorable mistakes and explosions of temper, de- 
served well of his city and his fellow-men, If 
he was at times unjust, good men were even 
oftener unjust to him. He was cruelly misrepre- 
sented in many newspapers; his motives were 
impugned; his rectitude doubted; his views dis- 
torted. There was hostility where there should 
have been co-operation and harmony for the 
sake of the common cause. There are lessons 
in Mr. Gaynor’s career and in his relations with 
the fusion and other forces that should be studied 
and set forth by impartial and philosophical 
writers. The first of these is the need of jus- 
tice and honesty in dealing with public men. 


bad 
The Cost of Living Problem Again 


We have from time to time taken up vari- 
ous phases of the question of rising prices or 
the increased and increasing cost of living. It 
cannot be said that any new light has been thrown 
on it, or that we are developing a consensus of 
opinion. The facts are plain, and the evidence 
daily grows stronger; but the whys and where- 
fores remain matters of controversy. 

In Great Britain an elaborate report was 
issued on the subject some weeks ago. It showed 
that in the country as a whole prices of food- 
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stuffs and other articles of necessity and comfort 
had risen about 13 per cent since 1900. In somic 
localities the increase is greater, in others smalier. 
Wages have either remained stationary or have 
risen slowly and stopped far short cf the per- 
centage given in the case of prices. Thus cer- 
tain classes of workmen and the salaried class 
have suffered grievously. In many instances the 
wage, measured by purchasing power, has fallen 
below the “living” level. 

The same report stated that all over the 
world prices had risen even more than in Eng- 
land. In Canada, for example, the rise has been 
equal to 51 per cent; in Austria-Hungary to 35 
per cent; in Germany to 30 per cent; in Italy to 
20 per cent; in France to 15; in Australia and 
New Zealand to 16, etc. 

A bulletin of our own federal Department 
of Labor has just been published in which the 
results of an inquiry into retail prices in 40 
cities are set forth. An increase of not less than 
60 per cent is figured out for the United States 
since the decade 1890-1900. Since last year the 
rise has been 3 per cent, and in two years it has 
been equal to 15 per cent. Here are some speci- 
fications : 


Percentage of increase since 1900 


RS ARE ea ee .. 128.5 
NR SE Oe 111.0 
ED oc. 6 cd ue von keas vaeen 102.5 
PE coc ecu tes eens sees &4.0 
SoG Re eee 76.8 
SEE in ceebasskeeeenenss 75.2 
EL. 0 sncusisaaheesnee vases 75.0 
et wd. Vana nate haanhen 66.5 
EE ETE TR Ame eee 57-3 
SE cv nncgdactssctetkecereesw® 44.4 
EA SRG a re 41.3 
DEN. cGRshotabhinneenesc de ecetas 40.8 
Se ee ee ee 38.4 
RS er ree ey 28.6 


As we have said, here are the facts. It is 
well to know just what they are and what they 
mean in terms of enforced economy, of reduced 
ability to save, of lowered standards of living. 
But what are the causes of the world-wide 
phenomenon? Many are named—increased gold 
production, monopoly and its abuse, extrava- 
gance, war and militarism, rural depopulation, 
emigration, unscientific farming, and so on. 

That several factors are in operation to pro- 
duce the result in question is the conclusion of 
common sense. An international conference of 
scientific men to discuss the problem has been 
proposed. It would be interesting to have such 
a conference, but it may be doubted whether any 
agreement would be reached. 


Meantime there are certain things we can 
do, certain remedies we can apply, and to these 
practical men are turning. We can eliminate 
middlemen and start co-operative stores. We 
can improve our farming methods and train more 
intelligent farmers. We can reduce tariffs and 
enable countries to obtain cheaper food across 
the border. We can 
fight militarism and waste. We can encourage 


We can curb monopoly. 


the settlement of immigrants in rural districts 
instead of in congested cities. We can teach 
domestic science and eliminate domestic waste. 
These and similar measures will contribute to a 
solution of the problem. Science may in time 
add other proposals, but we need not wait idly 
for scientific help. 
++ 


The Growth of Co-operation 


In 1895 there was established an Internation- 
al Co-operative Alliance, and the ninth biennial 
convention of that organization was recently 
held at Glasgow. The convention again “report- 
ed progress”—for the co-operative movement 
continues to grow without check or temporary 
arrest—and discussed new problems, especially 
international exchanges among the societies. 

Co-operation is particularly strong and pros- 
perous in England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark 
and Germany. It is beginning to flourish even 
in the western hemisphere. Scotland is the most 
co-operative country in the world, in proportion 
to its population. 

The figures relating to the Alliance are most 
impressive. There were 600 delegates, and they 
represented 24 nations, 130,000 societies and 20,- 
000,000 members or family units. In the United 
Kingdom alone the registered co-operative so- 
cieties have 3,000,000 members and their busi- 
ness per annum reaches a total of $350,000,000. 

The president of the congress expressed the 
conviction that the future society would be based 
on co-operation and that the co-operative com- 
monwealth was not as distant as many suppose. 
An amalgamation of the co-operative societies 
and the trade unions is advocated by some and 
favored by many. Such a combination would be 
epoch-making, and it would give trade unions a 
new and constructive direction. Why should 
not organized labor make control of industry 
through co-operation its goal and program? 
This would be infinitely better than syndicalism, 


and better than strikes. Many liberal-minded 

















employers would gradually convert their works 
into co-operative establishments, and workers 
would become their own employers. 

In the United States it is said that excessive 
individualism bars the way to co-operation. Are 
there more stanch individualists than the Scotch? 
The truth doubtless is that not intense individual- 
ism but exceptional prosperity has discouraged 
co-operative movements in this country. The 
need has not been felt; the problem has not 
definitely or actually presented itself. The situa- 
tion is changing, and the prospects of co-opera- 
tion are improving. Growers and farmer: are 
co-operating; consumers are beginning to start 
co-operative stores in order to save the cost of 
extra middlemen. These little movements are 
bound to spread, and progressive thinkers and 
writers will give them their hearty support. Co- 
operation as a social ideal is nobler than <ocial- 
ism, nobler than unfettered competition, nobler 
It is at 
the same time more practical and more evolu- 
tionary. 


than any other alleged social panacea. 


++ 


Our Greatest Railroad Problem 

Railroad accidents are again increasing. 
Some years ago a movement for safety in travel 
grew out of a startling series of fatal collisions, 
and some improvement was brought about. But 
the record is again becoming not only unsatis- 
factory but discreditable and shameful. Why 
are there so many railroad accidents in this 
country? Why do they occur on leading systems 
like The New York and New Haven with alarm- 
ing frequency? (On that system alone seventy 
persons were killed and 400 injured in accidents 
in twenty-seven months. ) 

The questions are variously answered. Some 
blame the employés, who are accused of wilful 
violation of positive orders in regard to speecl 
and the avoidance of risk. Some blame the 
trade unions, which are accused of protecting 
offenders and interfering with proper railroad 
discipline. Some put the responsibility on direc- 
tors who do not direct, on officers who take more 
interest in stock gambling than in railroad opera- 
tion, and in financiers who try to operate rail- 
roads “from Wall Street.” 

The impartial student of the problem real- 
izes that many causes combine to bring about our 
disgraceful accident record. To those just men- 
tioned may be added the national habit of tak- 
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ing chances, of going ahead strénuously, of pay- 
ing slight heed to danger. This habit is exempli- 
fied in many ways every day, and in a thousand 
directions. It produces wonderful results. But 
it is a bad habit to yield to in railroad operation. 
The cost in lives, limbs, nerves, and money is too 
great. 

Any serious accident is apt to produce a 
loud demand for a particular safety device or 
measure. Just now, because of the latest New 
Haven wreck, the agitation is for all-steel coaches 
and cars. The steel car undoubtedly adds to the 
degree of safety—after the accident. It does 
not prevent accidents and it cannot always save 





life; a perfectly appalling disaster is conceivable 
in spite of steel cars. Better signaling systems 
are necessary, but even more necessary is auto- 
matic machinery for the stoppage of trains at 
any moment without loss of time. 

The immediate need, however, is for a sys- 
tematic inquiry into the whole many-sided sub- 
ject. Legislators, commerce commissioners, rai!- 
road men and engineers ought to be appointed 
on a special committee to conduct such an in- 
quiry and recommend not only devices to save 
life and limb in case of accident, but measures 
of accident prevention. The national and state 
governments should be more resolute and vigor- 
ous in insisting on railroad safety. Every rail- 
road ought to maintain a bureau of safety. Some- 
thing is being done in this line. Safety instruc- 
tions and lists of rules are published by many 
railroads ; the New York Central has equipped a 
Safety Exhibit Car with models and devices and 
will arrange for lectures to its employés along 
the system. But more, much more, remains to 
be done, and it is for the authorities to see to it 
that everything humanly possible is done to elim- 
inate avoidable accidents and make railroad 
travel as safe as it ought to be in our day, with 
efficiency as our watchword and technical prog- 
ress as our pride and distinction. 

++ 


An American has just given a centennial campanile 
to be erected in the market place fronting the harbor 
of Rangoon, Burma. Wording of the bronze tablet reads: 

“Reproduction of the tower of Tabernacle Church, 
Salem, Mass., U. S. A., through which Adoniram Jud- 
son, Gordon Hall, Samuel Newell, Samuel Nott and 
Luther Rice passed to and from their ordination, Feb- 
ruary 6, 18:2, as the first American missionaries to 
Asia. In recognition of the evangelical work accom- 
plished by them, and their successors, during the past 
one hundred years, and that yet to be effected by all 
other ambassadors of Christ during the coming cen- 
turies, this Tower of Peace was built and given by J. 
Ackerman Coles, M.D., LL.D.” 
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Editor’s Desk 


Attention of C. L. S. C. Course readers is 


again called to the fact that “required reading” 
in the pages of The Chautauquan Newsmagazine 
is easily identified by the simple fact that it is al- 
ways printed in wide columns of type, two col- 
umns to the page. The Round Table in the first 


‘issue of each month contains definite program 


suggestions and outlines for reading the complete 
Course, consisting of four books besides the 
specified Newsmagazine articles. Other pages of 
the first issue of the Newsmagazine each month 
and successive weekly issues during the mont! 
enlarge Chautauqua’s educational service to every 
Course reader in many interesting and helpful 
ways. 
* * * 

Reports of conventions of the people who 
make and manage “Chautauquas” throughout the 
country, appearing in this issue, will be informing 
to many readers. Development of the Circuit 
Chautauqua under lyceum bureau organization 
has been one of the most striking features >f 
American life in recent years. Preservation of 
Chautauqua ideals is a live issue. Adaptation of 
the Chautauqua program plan to communities, 
under state university auspices, is a noteworthy 
recognition of the educational value of the Chau- 
tauqua idea. 

* * * 

Another long established periodical, The 
Independent, for improvement, this month 
changes its form to pages a little larger than 
those of The Chautauquan Newsmagazine. 

* * * 
Readers say: 


“The Chautauquan Newsmagazine is de- 
lightful. I hope the Vesper Hour will not be 
omitted.” 

“Like a weekly letter with the Chautauqua 
outlook.” 

“I feel I can have a chat with you oftener 
and that means no loss of interest.” 

“Lost my interest when The Chautauquan 
became a weekly.” 

“Please don’t think I have any fault to find 
with the contents. I appreciate what it is intend- 
ed for, and, in time, know I shall be reconciled 
to the form.” 

“The Chautauquan Newsmagazine suits us.” 

“A great improvement.” 

“The Chautauquan, coming as a_ weekly 
visitor, teeming as it always does, with the things 
worth while in life, is much appreciated by the 
busy people, to whom time means so much.” 
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CONVENTION of several hun- 
dred professional lecturers and 
entertainers is a unique gathering and 
when it is brought together to consider 
that problem of increasing importance, 
the public demand for amusement and 
culture, its deliberations 
posed to have a peculiar and weighty 
significance, not only to the men and 
women of the platform, but to the pub- 
lic at large. Since the readers of The 
Chautauquan make up a considerable 
percentage of those who listen to the 
Lyceum folk in the winter courses or 
on the platform of the ever-popular 
summer Chautauquas, we are sure they 
will enjoy a peep into the convention 
of the International Lyceum Associa- 
tion held in the Auditorium, Chicago, 
September 15-20, 1913. 

The convention was composed largely 
of “talent.” There were lecturers on 
religion, and on scientific and economic 
topics; singers shine in 
opera and those repertoire is 
confined to the “popular” airs of the 
day; there were the interpreter of great 
dramas and the reader of “pieces;” the 
“funny man” who is “funny” both on 
and off the stage, and the funny man 
who is “funny” on the stage and grave 
as the proverbial undertaker off; there 
were magicians, who wore tiny mous- 
taches which ended in a thread like curl, 
and who can draw twenty yards of 
bunting from the ear of one small boy. 

Then there were the men who man- 
age lyceum bureaus, who “buy and sell” 
the “talent;” there were the managers 


may be sup- 


who grand 


whose 


of the circuit and independent summer 
Chautauquas. There was also a goodly 
number of “representatives” or “agents” 
who visit towns to place a lecture 
course, and there were a few members 
of local committees from various sec- 
tions of the country. 

When the president, Mr. Ross Crane, 
Struck the gavel on Monday morning 
he faced a large company of men and 
women whose interest in the Intern:- 
tional Lyceum Association is not merely 
one of sentiment but is of vital import 
to, their life work. It is not simply a 
social event pleasurable by the 
STeetings of friends and new 


made 
old 








THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LYCEUM ASSOCIATION 


Ida B. Cole 


confréres, but an occasion which makes 
for solidarity of thought and of the 
purpose which aims to keep the great 
American Forum, the Lyceum and 
Chautauqua platform, up to the highest 
ideals of artistic excellence and ethical 
value. 

There is an increasing 
many quarters that the 
clearly drawn against 


demand ‘n 


line shall be 


the cheap and 





Dr. William A. Colledge 


President International Lyceum Association 
undignified “vaudeville stunts” on the 
Lyceum and Chautauqua platform, 


claiming that they lower the standard 
The dominant note of 


hb 
the 


of public taste. 
the I. L. A. 
cry, that the 
highest ideals. The after dinner speech 
of Mr. Frank Morgan, the 
bureau managers, at the banquet on the 


convention was Sane 


for expression of the 


one of 
closing night of the convention, 
a stirring call for the maintenarce of 
the highest standards 
for original work. 

“cannot 


was 


He made a plea 
“Why,” he asked, 


our singers and readers 


render their own original compositions 


our 


instead of mouthing other people’s? Our 
. es . 

lecturers must have original ideas and 

a positive message; why not ovr mu- 


sicians and readers?” 
In his address at the opening session, 


[Field Secretary, Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle] 


Mr. Crane, the president, said “there ts 
but one call to the platform—the call 
Need. The Lyceum and 
Chautauqua were conceived for service 


of Human 


to humanity—both grew out of human 
need. The founders of both were men 
The 
present call is for men with a message 
of hope, courage, truth, life, liberty.” 
Mr. A. E. Wiggam of North Vernon, 
Indiana, in what generally con- 
ceded to be the most scholarly paper of 


who had a vision and a message. 


was 


the whole session, dealt with the larger 
purposes and ideals of the Lyceum. His 
paper was replete with interesting facts 
concerning industrial con- 
the scientific 
It sparkled with brilliant 
and epigrammatic sentences 


and social 


ditions and growth of 
achievement. 
Here are 
some of them. 

“The larger purpose of the Lyceum 
and Chautauqua is national character.” 

“Democracy, after all, is the supreme 
measure of a man’s faith in man.” 

“Most anybody can fool enough peo- 
ple enough of the time to make a good 
living.” 

“You can’t play grand opera on a 
tambourine. Our equipment is our 
capacity to see and feel the modern out- 
look and our ability to grasp life with 
a fulness and wholeness such as has 
not been vouchsafed to any other race 
of men.” 

“Applause is a dangerous guide. 
Applause is sometimes an evidence that 
you're wrong instead of :ight.” 

“No lecturer has a right to discuss 
a scientific problem except in a scien- 
tific spirit.” 

“National existence is not 
but national character is.” 

“Modern science means another moral 
code superimposed upon, not abrogating 
but triumphantly fulfilling, the old.” 

Mr. Robert Hieronymus, ex-president 
of Eureka College, Illinois, spoke from 
of the 


who 


necessary 


members of the 
the 
game” for money or fame, but to bring 


the 
local 


viewpoint 

committee are not’ “in 
cultural advantages to their towns and 
homes. 

“We want thing,” he de- 
clared. “The should be part 
of the permanent educational machinery 
of this I complimented An- 
ton Lang, the Christus in the 
famous Oberammergau play, on his act- 
He replied, ‘It is not acting, it is 
That is want you 


the real 


Lyceum 


country. 
who is 


ing. 
life.’ 


what we 


Q7 
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bureau men and you ‘talent’ to give us 
—the message of life, the message 
which makes our homes better, our 
communities purer and our individual 
hearts stronger.” 

Mr. Alfred Flude touched on a quite 
different phase of the situation when 
he sounded a significant note of warn- 
ing to the “stage-struck” youth who are 
besieging the bureau office. Mr. Flude 
is a bureau man and, referi:ing to the 
procession of applicants, he 
scathingly of those 
and music which money from 
unsophisticated young people who be 
lieve a few 


spt ke 
“schools of oratory 


secure 


weeks’ training will place 
them in a position to win fame and 
wealth upon the lyceum platform.” 
Mr. Edward Amherst Ott may prop 
erly be termed the 
tle of the I. L. A 
poverty is the 


Anti-pove ty Apos 
His crusade against 
result of a desire to 
utilize the influence of this great mem- 


bership as a potent factor for individual 


and national betterment. Mr. Ott has 
an able assistant in Mr. Carl Collier 
who, during the past year, has made 


compilations of valuable statistics and 
bibliographical information. 

One afternoon was given to the dis- 
cussion of the problem of the abolition 
of poverty. Some argued that sin is 
the cause of poverty, others were equal 
ly sure that economic greed is the great 
cause and others called attention to the 
relation of strong drink and tobacco to 
poverty evils. Dr. W. A. 
Chicago, in an interesting paper en- 
titled “Where Are We At” contended 
that “sickness causes more poverty than 
all other causes combined.” 

The most spirited debate of the whole 
session was on the “Wisconsin plan.” 
J. J. Pettijohn of Madison, Wisconsin, 
advocated university or state control of 
lyceum work ;—that the state unive:si- 
ties shail place the lecture and enter- 
tainment courses in towns, the expense 
for carrying on the work to be borne by 
state taxation. He that this 
would “waste” of 
unnecessary traveling expense and the 
expense 
bureau 


Evans of 


claimed 
plan eliminate the 
incurred by competition of 
thrs the 
would be able to fu:nish the towns with 


forces, and univers.ty 
a lecture and entertainment course at a 
lower figure than can the bureaus un- 
der the present competitive system. 
Mr. Frank M. Chaffee of Chicago 
protested against state control and uni 
versity that the 
lyceum academic 


censorship, claiming 
free 


prejudice and limitation 


must be from 


The Chautauquan 

Mr. Montaville Flowers of Califor- 
nia and Mr. W. W. H. Stout of In- 
diana took the ground that in the pro- 
cess of social evolution the university 
is coming closer with the 
great body of people outside its cam- 
pus; that today the university 


into touch 


stands 





[| 


Mrs. Jane M. Ogle 
President of the Mrs, C. Rucker Ad- 
Council, ams, Member of 


Woman's 
ae. & Advisory Board. 


for larger social service. On the other 
hand the lyceum, the great American 
forum, through which men like Joseph 
Cook, Wendell Phillips, Russell Con- 
well and a host of other intellectual 
giants have voiced the cry for civic and 
social righteousness, has its place still 
in American life. 

It was evident that few delegates took 
the “middle ground” with Mr. Flowers 
and Mr. Stout, but that the sent ment 
of the 
mously 


almost unani- 
“agin” the “Wisconsin plan.” 


convention was 


It is impossible to give even a brief 
report of the able papers and b.illiant 
speeches presented during the five days’ 
session. Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, Direc- 
tor of Chautauqua Institution, present- 
ed an invitation to the I. L. A. to hold 
the 1914 Chautauqua, 
New York, and pointed out the advan- 
tages of 


convention § in 


Chautauqua over a city in 
which mutual acquaintanceship is diff- 
cult. 

“At said Mr. Bestor, 
“you will dominate the life du:ing your 
We 


auditoriums, 


Chautauqua,” 


stay will turn 


halls, 
club 


over to you the 


committee rooms, 
even the lake 


your work and your recreation. 


houses, itself, for 
The 
whole place will be yours.” 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Dr. William A. Col- 
ledge ; vice-president, Mr. W. I. Atkin- 
son; secretary, Mr. Glenn Frank; treas- 
urer, Dr. Lena Sadler. 





THE WOMAN'S COUNCL 
OF THE I. L. A. 


ISS JEANNETTE KLING openg 
the sessions of the council ané 
outlined its object—to bring about , 
closer bond of interest between the wo. 
men of the lyceum and Chautaugy 
platforms, to work unitedly for the e. 
couragement and protection of all its 
women members and especially that th 
older women shall give to the young 
girl beginners the benefit of a counsd 
which comes only from experience. 
Miss Kling repo:ted that twenty-five 
membership tickets have been secured 
in the Eleanor Club, Chicago, for th: 
use of lyceum women when in Chicago 
Miss Kling urged, “use these tickets; 
to the Eleanor Club when waiting be 
tween trains or when shopping; use it, 
parlors and its comfortable conveni- 
Please spread the news among 
the girls. We don’t want our young 
girls to go to hotel lobbies and public 
parlors, and so we have provided these 
tickets.” 


ences. 


A committee to adapt the I. L A 
constitution to the needs of the Counc’ 
was appointed, and the Council session 
was mainly given to discussion of f- 
ture plans and the best means of ef- 
fective work. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Jane M. Ogle, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 


Secretary, Mrs. Ralph Bingham, Ti 
oga, N. Y. 


Treasurer, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Ogle appointed an advisory board 
of three women, Mrs. Leonora M 
Lake, St. Louis; Mrs. Ida B. Cole 
Chautauqua, N. Y., and Mrs. vu. Rucker 
Adams, Chicago. 


Mrs. Wm. Sterling Battis, 


At a meeting held with the President 
on Monday following the convention, 
the advisory board urged that we ask 
all local committees to interest them 
selves in the welfare and comfort of the 
woman lyceumite. 

Will The Chautauquan please send the 
Mr. or Mrs. Committee 
man or woman, will you see that the 


word along? 


women lecturers, singers and readers, 
or whatever their work is, are met # 
the station, that they are properly escort 
ed to their hotel or place of entertal® 
ment after the entertainment and look 
The bet 
the 


after their general comfort? 
ter comfort you provide for them 
better service they can give you. 
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CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


Mr. Ross Crane suggested better 
equipment at summer Chautauquas, ask- 
ing better acoustic facilities, some kind 
of a sound-carrying device which will 
enable the audience to hear the fine 
touches of voice or violin; for higher 
platforms, at least four feet in height; 
and for better dressing room facilities. 

* * * 

Sunday, September 14, was Lyceum 
Sunday in twenty-two Chicago churches, 
when members of the Association oc- 
cupied the pulpits, giving either sermon 
or address. 

**_* * 


The Association was the guest of the 
Baseball Leagve at a game between the 
Cubs and the Boston team. 

The Talent and the Managers nlayed 
their annual baseball game on Thurs- 
day afternoon both teams getting plen- 
ty of exercise and sunburns. 

** * 

The presence of Col. George W. Bain, 
who has been on the lecture platform 
for forty-three years was a benediction 
to the whole convention. A number of 
the younger men pzesent paid tribute 
to his influence on their lives. 

*x** * 

Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, “Mother” 
Lake as she is lovingly called, was pres- 
ent, strong and helpful as ever. 

*** 

One of the “most touching” incidents 
of the convention was the moment 
when Mr. H. B. Roney, who with his 
“boys” had sung himself into the hearts 
of the people, essayed to reply to the 
tribute of the convention on his re- 
tirement from active lyceum work. He 
rose in his seat, his lips parted but 
tears choked utterance, he simply bowed 
and was seated. But that silent bow- 
ing of the head was eloquence itself. 

*** * 

Another charming incident was the 
introduction of Mrs. Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, who prefaced the rendition of 
one of her own compositions with “I 
want to thank all of you for your in- 
terest in my little songs and I want to 
tell how, way down in my heart, I am 
truly and deeply grateful to you be- 
cause many of you have presented my 
compositions in your programs. You 
have helped me earn not only the jam 
and butter on my bread, but you have 
helped me earn the bread itself and | 
thank you.” 

** * 

Over three hundred guests sat down 
to the banquet in the Auditorium hotel. 
Mr. Alton Packard was toastmaster or 
“roast master,” as Mr. Bestor termed 
him. After dinner music was furnished 
by several musical companies. Among 
the responses to toasts was a brilliant 
speech by Mr. Arthur E. Bestor whose 
theme was “How to Put the Talk in 
Chautauqua.” oes 

The stunt-fests given each evening 
were in charge of Mr. Ralph Bingham 
whose humor is irrepressible and whose 
tact is equal to any occasion or emer- 
gency. 
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In conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the I. L. A. at Chicago, Septem- 
ber 15th to roth, the International Chau- 
tauqua Alliance also held its annual con- 
vention, and before adjournment elect- 
ed officers as follows: President, Ar- 
thur E. Bestor of Chautauqua Institu- 
tion; Secretary, M. Edwin Johnson of 
New Piasa Chautauqua, East St. Louis; 
Treasurer, F. Gillum Cromer of Miami 
Valley Chautauqua, Chautauqua, Ohio. 

The International Alli- 
ance is an association of managers of 


Chautauqua 


independent local Chautauquas, as dis- 
from. those 
bureaus and operated in circuits. 


tinguished controlled by 
The spirit of the meeting was one of 
belief 
that the soundly organized independent 
Chautauqua, however it may draw upon 
with agencies like the 
bureau or perhaps others as yet un- 


optimism, the unanimous being 


or co-operate 


developed, will continue to have advan- 
tages peculiarly its own because it be- 
longs so fully to the town in which 1t 
is situated, owing its existence to local 
enterprise and exerting a live influence 
on the community in all seasons, year 
after year. It is a native growth as 
contrasted with anything that may be 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAUTAUQUA 
ALLIANCE 


elsewhere for 
porary use and enjoyment. 


brought in from tem- 


The interesting program of the I. L. 
A. made unnecessary any elaborate ar- 
rangement of that sort on the part of 
the Alliance; but financial matters, con- 
fidential discussion of “talent,” and other 
like were 
dealt were 
held on Wednesday and Thursday only. 


important considerations 


with in its sessions, which 
Chautauqua Institution was represent- 

ed, besides Mr. Bestor, by Mr. E. H. 

Blichfeldt and Mrs. Ida B. Cole 


Other attendance in ad- 
dition to those elected as officers, were 
E. H. Baldwin of Litchfield-Hillsboro 
Chautauqua, Illinois; Dr. C. H. Long, 
of Pontiac, Ill.; Mr. J. M. Johnson and 
Mr. William Bone of Old Salem Chau- 
tauqua, Petersburg, Ill; Mr. Rector C. 
Hitt of Ottawa, Ill; Mr. J. M. Hall 
of Bay View, Mich.; Mr. H. W. Krouse 
of Storm Lake, Ia.; Mr. W. L. David- 
son, Jr., of Northampton, Mass., and 
Florida Chautauquas; Mr. Edwin Swart- 
hout of Epworth Assembly, Ludington, 
Mich.; Mr. Lincoln Dickey of Winona 
Lake, Ind.; Mr. Loar of 
Havana, III. 


persons in 


James M. 


LIBRARY SHELF 


Hymn to Virtue 


In Memory oF KinG HERMEIAS 
By Aristotle; born 384 B. C. 
Virtue, to men thou bringest care and 


toil; 
Yet art thou life’s best, fairest spoil! 
O virgin Goddess, for thy beauty’s 
sake 


To die is delicate in this our Greece, 
Or to endure of pain the stern strong 
ache ! 
Such fruit for our soul’s ease 
Of joys undying, dearer far than gold 
Or home or soft-eyed sieep, dost thou 
unfold. 
It was for thee the seed of Zeus, 
Stout Heracles, and Leda’s twins did 
choose ; 
Strength-draining 
abroad thy name: 
Smit with the love of thée 
Aias and Achilleus went smilingly 
Down to Death’s: portal, crowned with 
deathless fame. 


deeds, . to spread 


Now since thou art so fair, 
Leaving the lightsome air 
Atarneus’ Hero hath died gloriously. 
Wherefore immortal praise shall be his 
guerdon: 
His goodness and his deeds are made 
the burden 
Of songs divine 
Sung by Memory’s daughters nine, 
Hymning of hospitable Zeus the might 
And friendship firm as Fate in Fate’s 
despite. 
—Translation of 
Symonds. 


John Addington 


Selections from the Koran 


In the Name of God, the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful. 


(The greater part of this, the oldest of the 
Medina Suras, was revealed in the early part 
of the second year of the Hejira and previous- 
ly to the battle of Bedr.—The Hejira took 
place in the beginning of Muharram, or ‘mid- 
die of April A.D. 622 The numbers who 
emigrated with Muhammad at first, were about 
150 persors Medina is 250 miles north of 
Mecca, aid ten days’ jour:ey.) 
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Elif. Lam. Mim.’ 
about this Book: 
the God-fearing, 

Who believe in the unseen,’ who ob- 
serve prayer, and out of what we have 
bestowed on them, expend for God; 


No doubt is there 
It is a guidance to 


And who believe in what hath been 
sent down to thee, and in what hath 
been sent down before thee, and full 
faith have they in the life to come: 

These are guided by their Lord; and 
with these it shall be well. 

. * + 

Verily God is Almighty! O men of 
Mecca’ adore your Lord, who hath cre- 
ated you and those who were before 
you: haply ye will fear Him 

Who hath made the earth a bed for 
you, the covering, and 
hath caused water to come down from 
forth 

not 


and heaven a 


heaven, hath brought 


fruits 


and by it 


for your sustenance! Do 
then wittingly give peers to God. 
+ + . 

How can ye withhold faith from God? 
Ye were dead and He gave you life; 
next He next 
He will restore you to life: next shall 


will cause you to die; 


ye return to Him! 

He it is who created for you all that 
proceeded to the 
Heavens did 
knoweth ail 


is on Earth, then 
into seven‘ 


and He 


Heaven, and 
He fashion it 
things. 


* * * 
Lord 


commands 


When his 


ham by 


trial of Abra- 
which he fulfilled, 
make thee an 
“Of my 
said 


made 
He said, “I an about to 
mankind:” he 
“My 
God, ““embraceth not the evil doers.” 

And remember 
the Holy 


safe retreat, 


Imam to said, 


also :” covenant,” 


offspring 
when we appointed 
and 
the 


House® as man’s. resort 


said, “Take ye 
Abraham for a 
And we commanded Abraham 


and 
station of palace of 
prayer 
and Ismael, “Purify my house for those 


who shal! go in procession round it, 
and those who shall abide there fo: 
devotion, and those who shall bow 


and themselves.” 

And when Abraham said, “Lord! make 
this ] 
with 


God 


down prostrate 


secure land, and supply its people 
| 


fruits, such of them as believe in 


and in the last day:” He said, 
Said to mean Amara ja Muhammean, 1.c., at 
the commard of Muhammad 


2PDeath, Resurrection, Judgement, etc 

*The people of Medira are generally ad 
dressed with “O ye who believe;” the Mec 
cans, with “O men.’ 

‘The number of the Heavens is borrowed 


from the Talmud, or traditions based upon it; 

but the idea probably has its root in the Scrip 

tural expression, “Heaven of Heavens.” 
"The Caaba 
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“And whoso believeth not, for a little 
while will I bestow good things on him: 
then will I drive him to the torment of 
the Fire!” An ill passage! 

And when Abraham, with Ismael, 
raised the foundations*® of the House, 
they said, “O our Lord! accept it from 
us; for 
Knower. 


thou art the MHearer, the 


O our Lord! make us also Muslims, 
and our posterity a Muslim people; and 
teach us our holy rites, and be turned 
toward us, for thou art He who turneth, 
the Merciful. 

O our Lord! them 
an apostle’ who may rehearse thy signs 
unto them, and teach them ‘the Book,’ 
and Wisdom, and purify them: for 
thou art the Mighty, the Wise.” 

And but he that hath debased 
his soul to folly will mislike the faith 
of Abraham, 


raise up among 


who 


when we have chosen 
him in this world, and in the world to 
come he shall be of the Just? 

When his Lord said to him, “Resign 
thyself to me,” he said, “I resign my 
self to the Lord of the Worlds” 

And this to his children did 


Jacob 


Abraham 


bequeath, and also, saying, “O 


my children! truly God hath chosen a 


religion for you; so die not unless ye 


be also Muslims.” 
* = @ 
There is no piety in turning your 
faces toward the east or the west, but 
he is pious who believeth in God, and 


the last day, and the angels, and the 


Scriptures, and the prophets; who for 
the love of God disburseth his wealth 


to his kindred, and to the orphans, and 


the needy, and the wayfarer, and those 


who ask, and for ransoming: who ob- 
serveth prayer, and payeth the legal 
alms, and who is of those who ae 


faithful to their engagements when they 
have engaged in them, and patient un- 
der ills and hardships, and in time of 


trouble: these are they who are just, 


ey who fear the Lord. 
bloodshed 
ding is prescribed to you: the free 


and the 


and these are tl 


O believers! retaliation for 
for the fre slave fo- the slave, 
and the woman for the woman: but he 
to whom his brother shall make any re- 
mission,® is to be dealt with equitably ; 
should he pay a fine with 


and to him 


liberality 


*Freytag says that there is 


for doubting that the Caaba was tou ded as 
stated in this passage. 

Deut. xvi , 

8To whom his brother, thet is, avy Arab 
believer, shall remit the penalty of death 





This is a relaxation’ from you Lord 
and a mercy. For him who after this 
shall transgress,” a sore punishment! 

But in this law of retaliation is your 
security for life, O men of understand. 
ing! to the intent that ye may fear God 

It is prescribed to you, when any 
one of you is at the point of death, if 
he leave goods, that he bequeath equit- 
ably to his parents and kindred. This 
is binding on those who fear God. But 
as for him who after he hath heard 
the bequest shall change it, surely the 
wrong of this shall be on those who 
change it: verily, God Heareth, Know. 
eth. 

But he who feareth from the testator 
any mistake or wrong, and shall make 
a settlement between the parties—that 
shall be no wrong in him: verily, God 
is Lenient, Merciful. 

O believers! A Fast is prescribed to 
you as it was presc ibed to those before 
you, that ye may fear God, 

But he among you 
who shall be sick, or on a journey, shall 


For certain days 


fast that same number of other days: 
and as for those who are able to keep 
it and yet break it, the expiation of this 
shall be the maintenance of a poor man. 
And he who of his own accord*per- 
shall deiive good 

from it: and good shall it be 
to fast—if 
As to the month Ramadhan in which 
the Koran man’s 
guidance, 


formeth a good work, 
for you 
ye knew it. 

was sent down to be 
explanation of that 
that 


and an 
illumination, as 
observeth the 
fast; but 


guidance, and of 


soon as any one of you 


mon, let him set about the 
he who is sick, or upon a journey, shall 
God 
wisheth you ease, but wisheth not your 
discomfort, and that you fulfil the num- 


that you glorify God 


fast a like number of other days 


ber of days, and 
for his guidance, and that you be thank- 
ful. 
» * © 

God will not burden any soul beyond 
its power. It shall enjoy the good which 
it hath acquired, and shall bear the evil 
for the it la 
boured. O otr 


acquirement of which 
Lord! 


fall into sin; O our 


punish us not if 
we forget, or Lord! 
and lay not on us that for which we 
but blot ort ovr sms 


have pity on ws 


have not strength 


and forgive us, and 


Thou art our protector: give us Vie 


tory therefore over the infidel nations 
“a n 
®°Of the stricter Mosaic lex talionis, a a 
of the ante-Islamitic Arabian custo iby oe 
the killing of a slave was avenge by b 
death of a free man, and the killing of 


woman by taking the life of a mar 
That is, by killing the manslayet 
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VESPER HOUR* 


Conducted by Bishop John H. Vincent, 


At the last Sunday evening Vesper 
Service held at five o’clock in the Hall 
of Philosophy at Chautauqua, New 
York, August 24, 1913, Bishop Vincent 
conducted a question box on practical 
questions relating to the religious life. 
These questions and answers will be of 
interest to many. 

“Lead us not into temptation.” Does 
God lead us into temptation? 

You may test your child. God tests 
sus. You may test your child in order 
that he may discover what is in him. 


] always read the passage “Lead us 
not into temptation” with a comma 
after the “us;” that is, “Lead us, not 
into temptation, but deliver us from 


evil.” Surely, if God must “tempt” us, 
it must not be in answer to our prayer. 
We may say that God 
He may test us for our self-discovery 
and for our good. 


never tempts. 


Did our Lord ascend into Heaven in 
His human body, and when seen by 
John on Patmos as the Lamb that had 
been slain—was it that body? Is it 
truth or fiction when we say we “be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the body?” 
“There is a natural body and there 
is a spiritual body.” We have both. 
Just what “matter” is nobody knows 
even though we make a distinction of 
course between “matter” and “spirit.” 
God is Spirit. We must not bother 
ourselves too much abou’ psychological 
questions of this sort. God is invis- 
ible, but present. Who would take 
away from us the doctrine of the pres- 
ence of God? We say “absent from 
the body, present with the Lord.” In 
Him, “we live and move and have our 
being.” He sympathizes with us in 
al things. “God is love.” It is a great 
thing to think that the atmos- 
phere our spirits breathe is love. 
Swedenborg talks about “Love,” “Wis- 
dom” and “Power” as revealed in the 
Father (Love), the Son (the Lord or 
“Wisdom”) and the Holy Spirit (Pow- 
tr). Let us all the while be trying to 
lett Love, Wisdom and Power govern 
our lives. “Did our Lord ascend into 
Heaven in His human body?” I know 
nothing about it. I believe in Jesus 
Christ as now living and as near to 
very one of us, all the time. I be- 


very 


*The Vesper Hour continues through- 
out the year the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service. 
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lieve in Jesus Christ as revealed in the 
scriptures. But don’t let Creed differ- 
ences keep us away from Him as our 
closest and most constant companion. 

Do you believe that we shall know 
our friends in Heaven? 

Yes, certainly, I believe that we shall 
know our friends in Heaven, but I do 
not think God wants us to live on 
earth simply for the purpose of know 
ing our friends in Heaven. I believe 
He wants us to think of our enemies 
also and lovingly to look after them. 
It is to go after the people in need in 
this world and to do good both to in- 
dividuals and to society as a whoie 
that God has placed us here. 


What shall I tell my growing boy 
when he says that the first chapter of 
Genesis does not harmonize with his 
text book on Geology? 

Tell that the first chapter of 
Genesis is a poem, a sublime poem,— 
telling him that God “created” in the 
beginning. It does not pretend to be 
a scientific relation of the facts of the 
Creation. 


him 


Does the Bible teach us that Enoch 
and Elijah went to heaven, and are 
there now, in the bodies in which they 
lived on earth? 


I am glad that there are some things 
that I do not know anything about. 


My pastor is always complaining 
about the “Higher Criticism” but 
have been told that it was a beautiful 


thing. What am I to think? 

You might ask your pastor to read 
about the Higher Criticism a little 
more thoroughly. The Higher Criti- 


cism has done a good deal for Chris- 
tianity. Any thing that makes people 
study the Bible more carefully and 
thoroughly is a good thing for Chris- 
tianity. If my Bible could not stand 
“criticism,” I do not think I could put 
so much confidence in it. Some of the 
most reverent and loyal and scholarly 
Christians find much help in a true type 
of what is called “higher criticism.” 


I have been subjected to a cruel mis- 
understanding which I find it hard to 
forgive. How can I help becoming 
embittered by it? 

How many of us have had this same 
trial! Ask God to help you, “casting 
all your care upon Him who careth for 
you.” Perhaps you care too much about 


IOI 


the opinion of others. Perhaps you are 
too easily disturbed by what people 
think of you. Try to live so that they 
will forget your theories in the fidelity 
and devotion and usefulness of your 
everyday life. 


_ How can I tell if a thing I plan to do 
is really God’s leading or only my own 
selfish wish? 

Converse with serious friends about 
the matter. Ask God to let you know 
whether this be His will or not, and 
he will let you know, by some thought 
or revelation. You are surely safe in 


trusting to His guidance. There is 
one passage of Scripture that I re- 
peat every day. I do not aim to re- 


peat it every day, but some time or 
other in the day it comes to me: “Not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out your Father.” The sparrow was 
the commonest bird in Palestine, yet 
not one fell to the ground without the 
Father’s notice. God is as real as the 
air you breathe—and He may be as 
invisible. But you live in the body be- 
cause of the air and may live a spirit- 
ual and life through God’s 
spirit abiding in you. He is your sov- 
ereign. Do you have anxiety about the 
future, take it to God in prayer. Com- 
mit everything to God. Trust Him im- 
plicitly. If you have sinned, go to God 
with repentance and faith and he will 
forgive you. If you are solicitous 
about what may happen, go to God with 
it. His is the past; He controls the 
present; He orders the future. 


earnest 


In defining the term Religion, would 
your definition include “Social Service” 
as an essential part? 

I believe that Religion certainly in- 
cludes Social Service. .“Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” is the injunc- 
tion of Jesus, and our loving our neigh- 
bor means serving him. 


If “Social Service” is religion does it 
not follow that such commonplace vol- 
untary actions, as walking, thinking 
and manual labor are religious exer- 
cises? 

They certainly should be. Whether 
we eat or drink, work or play, read or 
pray we should aim to do all for God's 
glory; social helpfulness means our 
own development of a healthy body, a 
sane and intellect, a well con- 
trolled and useful tongue, and a genu- 
ine artless and attractive ministry in 
parlor and kitchen, on baseball field, in 
business office, recitation room or. at 
the ballot box. 


active 
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A Weekly Newsmagazine 


C.L.S.C. ROUND TABLE 


in the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (C. ] 
§ C.) Classical English, American, and Continental 
covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 


European subjects are 


The 


Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


CL. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of 
God.” 


“Let Us Keep Our Heavenly Father in 
the Midst” . 


“Never be Discouraged” 


Cc. L. §. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Orentnc Day—October 1: 
Spectral SuNDAY — November, 
Sunday. 

Muton Day—December 9. 
Corece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 
Special Day—February, 
day. 

Caautaugua Day—February 23. 
LoncreLLow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 
INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 
Spectral SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 
InaucuraTION Day—August, first Sat- 
urday after first Tuesday. 

Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second Satur- 
day after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day. — August, 
Wednesday. 


second 


second Sun- 


third 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READ- 
ING FOR NOVEMBER 


FIRST WEEK 


Current Events (Highways and By- 
ways in “The Chautauquan,” current 
week), 


“Islam: Races and Religion” (The 
Chautauquan for October 4, 10913, 
“Where Civilizations Meet.” Bray.) 


SECOND WEEK 
Current Events 
current week). 
“Phocis ;” “Boeotia;” “The Battle of 
Chaeronea;” “The Delphian Oracle ;” 
‘The Olympian Games” (Mahaffy, 
chapters IX, X. XI). 


(The Chautauquan, 


THIRD WEEK 
Current Events 

current week) 

aa hte = Peloponnesus ;” - “Corinth ;” 
Sparta” (Mahaffy, Chapters XII, XIII, 

XIV). 


(The Chautauquan, 


FOURTH WEEK 


Current Events (The 
current week). 

"The Schliemann Excavations at My- 
cenae and Tiryns;” “Mediaeval Greece” 
(Mahaffy, Chapters XV, XVI). 


Chautauquan, 





SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LO- 
CAL CIRCLES 


The building up of a map of the 
Balkan Peninsula upon an outline suf- 
ficiently large to be hung before the 
Circle will prove a substantial help in 
the study of “Where Civilizations 
Meet” and of “Rambles ard Studies in 
Greece.” Each member will profit by 
filling in a sim‘lar small map at home 
The following maps may be secured 
from the Chautauqua Book Store at 
the prices indicated: Turkey in Europe, 
Ancient Greece, The Roman Empire, 
each fifty cents, Outline map of Europe, 
five cents, 

FIRST WEEK 

1. Roll Call. Current Events 

Skeich. “Life of Mohammed.” 

3. Reading. Extract from the Koran 
in the Library Shelf of this num 
ber. 

4. Story. A Trrkish 
her edvcation. (Based on chap- 
ters ‘n Haroum’s “A Turkish Wo- 
man’s European Impressions.” ) 

5. Recitations. Selected from transla 
tions of Trrkish poems in the \\ar- 
ner “Library of the World's: Best 
Literature,” volume “Songs, Hymns 
and Lyrics.” 


girl describes 


SECOND WEEK 

Roll Call. Current Events 

2. Paper. “Childhood — in Arcient 
Greece” (See Mahaffy’s “Old Greek 


Education” or extract under “Ma- 
haffy” in the Warrer “Library.”) 
3. Description of the Visit to the 


Oracle in Snedeker’s “The Spar- 
tan.” 


The Country Club, 
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4. Read.ng. Pausanias’s description of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

5. Original Story of a participant in 
the Olympic Games at Stockholm in 


1912, (Based on magazine reports 
of that year. See Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature under 
“Olympic Games, 1912.”) 
THIRD WEEK 

1. Roll Call, Current Events 

2. Composite Story of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (Joy’s “Grecian His- 
tory’). 


3. Reading of the funeral speech by 
Pericles as reported by Thucydides. 
(See any tianslation of Thucy- 
dides, II, 37-41; Warner “Library” 
under Thucydides; Webster’s “Read- 
ings in Ancient History,” page 87. 

4. Narrative. “Periander’s Messenger,” 


based on Herodotus, V, 92. (Any 
translation; Rawlinson’s is good; 
Warner “Lib:ary;” Webster.) 

5. Talk. “Spartan Education” (Joy; 


Snedeker ; Xenophon’s 
the Lacedaemonians ;” 
Dakyns’s 


“Polity of 
extracts from 
translation in Webster) 


FOURTH WEEK 

1. Roll Call. Current Events. 

2. Keading. “Treasure Tombs at My- 
kanae” in E. C. Stedman’s “Genius 


and Other Essays,” pages 225-249. 
3. Onis “The Iconoclasts ard the 
Greek Church” (Encyclopedias) 


4. Synopsis of article on “The Late 
King of Gieece” in the “Fortn'ght 
ly” for May, 1913. 
Recitations. Selected from Byron's 
poems on Greece 


Travel Ciub 


Travel clubs should be frov ded with 
Mahaffy's “Rambles ard Stud.es in 


wn 


Greece,’ Powers’s “Message of Greek 
Art” and Baedcker's “Greece,” latest 
edition. A map of Ancient Greece may 
be had from the Chautauqua Book 





Manzanola, ¢ 
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Simple and Attractive 
Bible Texts for Class Use 


The Message of the Earlier Prophets to Israel. 
By Margaret G. Brooke. “Lessons from the lives and writings 
of these men through whom God spoke to Israel of old.” Highly 
recommended by leading Bible teachers. Forty lessons. 25 cents. 


Women of Ancient Israel. 

By Charlotte H. Adams, resident teacher, National Training 
School. Ten attractive character studies: Sarah, Rebecca, De- 
borah, Ruth, Jezbel, The Shunammite, The Hebrew Ideal of 
Womanhood. Reinforced linen, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents 


Jesus, the Man of Galilee. | 
By Elvira Slack of Adelphi Academy. A simple, beautiful 
study of the life of Christ especially for younger girls. Twelve 
lessons. 30 cents. 


The Social Message of Jesus. 

By Edward S. Parsons of Colorado College. A text em- 
bodying the modern interpretation of Christ’s social teachings, 
such as is found in the books of Rauschenbusch, Peabody and 
Shailer Mathews. Twelve lessons. 25 cents. 


The Manhood of the Master. 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick, “An endeavor to understand 
and appreciate the quality of Christ’ character” as seen in His 
Joy, His Indignation, His Ferlessness, His Scale of Values, etc. 
Daily Readings and their Interpretation. Boards, 50 cents 


The Epistles of Paul. 


By Edward E. Nourse of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Scholarly and comprehensive, it may be adapted to longer or 
shorter use for more advanced classes. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
60 cents 


The Christian Approach to Social Morality. 

By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. Lectures on: The Consecration 
of the Affections and Report of Commission on Social Morality. 
Includes a constructive program for sex education and conduct 
in its rightful place as but one phase of all human affections 
and relationships. Boards, 50 cents 





NATIONAL BOARD YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS’NS. 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City ‘ 











we 
a 
FOUNDED IN 18859 
a182 E. goth Street, Cleveland, Ohio Phone East 2198 
A School for the development of one’s gifts through expression; by 
voice and action 
For persons desiring preparation for platform, stage, business or home 
life : 
A Schoo! for professional or non-professional people 
Fall term begins 
If interested write ANNA*MONCURE P. TUCKER 
Founder and Principal 
aa 











Store for 50 cents. The circle will 
well to make a Greek Scrap Boo 
Illustrations should be provided whe, 
ever possible. 


NOVEMBER 
FIRST WEEK 


Mahaffy’s “Rambles and Studies 
Greece,” read Chapter II, page 4j, jy 
end. 

1. Discussion. “Color in Greek Sculp. 
ture and Architecture” (Powers; 
“The Message of Greek Art,” Chap! 
ter V). 

2. Roll Call, “History of Athens from 
Pisistratus to Clisthenes (560-519 
B. C.) Joy’s “Grecian History, 
Chapter VIII). 

3. Character Sketch. “Miltiades” (Ne 
pos’ “Lives”). 

4. Quiz “Art and the Tyrant’ 

(Powers, Chapter V) 

Recitation of “A Song of Liberty’ 

by Aristotle in this Newsmagazine 

6. Readings from the Iambic and Melic 
Poets (Capps’s “From Homer to 
Theocritus,” Chapter V, page 12 
to end). 


wn 


SECOND WEEK 
Read Mahafty, Chapter III to foot of 

page 65. 

1. Composite Story of the history of 
Athens from 510-450 B. C. (Joy 
Chapters VIII, IX, X; Plutarchs 
“Lives” ). 

2. Recitation of Browning’s “Pheidip 
pides.” 

3. Synopsis of Chapter VII, Powers 
“Art as Influenced by the Demo 
cratic Reaction and the Victory 
over Persia.” 

4. Talk. “Tanagra Figurines” (se 

“Scientific American” for Oct. % 

06, “Magelssen Synthetic Clay”) 

Story, with readings, of the “Age 

memnon” of Aeschylus (Capps 

pages 156-168; Dickinson’s “Tk 

Greek View of Life,” page 218). 


wn 


THIRD WEEK 
Read Mahaffy, Chapter III to end. _ 

1. Comparison of the above pages o 
Mahaffy with Powers, Chapter XI 

2. Presentation of “The Greek View 0 
Death and a Future Life” (Dickie 
son, page 32) 

3. Description. “Greek Burial Ge 
toms” (Guhl and Koner’s “Life a 
the Greeks and Romans”). 

4. Roll Cail “History of Athens fron 
450-400 B. C.” (Joy, Chapters * 
XIV) 

5. Art Talk. “Greek Art Under It 
perial Athens” (Powers, Chapit 
Vill) 

6. Reading from Tennyson's “In Men 
oriam.” 


FOURTH WEEK 


Read Mahaffy, Chapter IV to midét 
of page 90. 
I Characte? Sketch of Pericles bast 
on Plutarch (Plutarch’s “Lives. 
2. Original Dialogue describing A® 
enian life in the time of Pert 
(Joy, page 189-193; Dickinson, 
103-116) 
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“Plan of the 
page 180; Powers, 


4 Blackboard Drawing. 
Acropolis” (Joy, 
Chapter IX). 

4. Description of the P 


arthenon ( Pow- 


ers, Chapter IX; Pilcher’s “Greek 
Architecture—The Parthenon” in 
“The Chautauquan” for April, 
1910). 
s, Symposium, with readings, “The 
~ Plays of Aeschylus” (Capps, Chap 
ter VII; Browning’s “Agamemnon 


of Aeschylus” ) 
Highways Club 


The suggestions 
program are based « 


of tie following 


mm the current cvenis 


discussed in the H ghways and Byways 

of this number 

L. Comparison of the power of the 
mayor of New York and of the ex 
penses provided for in the city 


budget with the power of some of 
the smaller European rulers and th 
expenses of their countries 

2. Report on measures for safety pro 
vided by the chief railway serving 
our own community. 

3. Question Box. How to lessen (by 
co-operation, etc.) the high cost of 
living in this town 

4. Debaie. Co-operation versus Social 


ism. 

Brief Bibliography for Series ““Where 
Civilizations Meet: Round About 
Constantinople 
“Constantinople,” vols (recogniz u 

thority), Grosvenor, $4.0« Fifty Year 

Constantinople,” (Roberts College my . 

Washburn, $3.00. “Constantinople,” (sketch), 

Crawford, $1.50 “Macmillan’s Guid to 

Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the 

coasts of Asia Minor Crete and Cy 

$2.75 ‘The Koran,” Everyman’ Library, 

35 cents. “Mx - ammed, the Great Arabian,” 

Townsend, 75 ts “The Mosler Dox 

trine of God,” 35 cents; “Arabia, t ( 1 

- Islam,’ 3 00; *The Mohamn ul 
World of Today,” $1.50; “The Mosler 

World,” Swemer, soc. “The Turk and His 

4st Provinces,” Curtis, $2.00 “Russia and 

Turkey in the i:oth Century,” Latimer, $ 

fase “Pan Germanism,” Usher, $ 
fodern Geography,” Home University Li 

brary, Newbegin, so cents “Handbook ( 
mercial Geography,” Adams, §$ Intex 

national Geography,” Mit » $3 I 

ences of Geograph \ ment.” S 

$4.00. Other references appear t! 
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ior IN THE BOOKMAN 


FOR OCTOBER 


BOOKS AS ROOM-MATES 


By Edward E. Bostwick, Librarian the St. Louis Public Library 


Do you want books to fill up spac; 
to spend money; or as intimate 
must be already their owner’s 
acquaintance. For some very 
Room-mates.” 


or as evidences of your ability 
companions? To be room-mates, books 
friends; not mere possibilities of future 


pertinent suggestions read “Books 4s 


WHO WAS O. HENRY ? 


Shortly before his death, the late Mr. Porter (O. Henry) told Mrs 
Porter that practically everything that had been written about him was 
wrong. Read about O. Henry’s life in New York, where he made nis 
literary reputation, from letters and other material collected and pre 
pared by his friend and literary executor, Harry Peyton Steger, and 
prepared by Arthur W. Page. 


Published by DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 443 Fourth Ave., 


New York 











s s . 
the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Quarterly Magazine of Socialist Thought and Achievement 
Keenly Alive, Scholarly, Admirably Written 
Noteworthy List of Contributors 
Review of Books Alone Indispensable to Students of the 
Social Problem 


10c a copy. Subscription, 25¢ a year 


Subscribe at once! 


Intercollegiate Socialist Society 


105 W. 40th St., New York City 








“Let Everybody Sing” 


is the title of Song No. 2 in 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


Health Is Yours 


If you follow the helpful teachingof Dr. 
Imer Lee, the practical editor of the 


Health Culture Magazine 


Stop Forgetting! 


v Gooc memory is absolute 
success, for memory is mone | ——ly 
ful— Stop Forgetting! 


The Dickson Method of Memory T 







Every month itis brim full of hints and helps for makes you “Forget freef,’ fw > hs 
rick th rea peech. 
cures without drugs, and right eating. Write for free sok "Howto . Remember" 





breathing, exercising, ete, $1.00 a year—6 months 
“trial” ior 25e. Send today and add to your health. 


HEALTH CULTURE 00. >+ St, James Bldg, New York 


faces studies, also "how to secure 
FREE,my%2 vie DeLuxe book, **How to Speakin Public.” 


Scheol 958 Auditorium Bidg. Chicago 
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Social Life in 
Ancient Greece 25c 





yHs is but one of the many rousing 
songs in this hew cu 


School singing will wake up. 
‘inspiration in its music 
and stirring songs you ever heard! 
publish a compicte 
written by an artist in that line 
ration that will attract and enthuse good players, 

Price, 30 cents; sample copy on approval, Spect- 
men pages free. For further particulars, address 


Fillmore Music House | Sincinnatt, onto. 


Six lectures by Prof. Owen 


Seaman, Durham College of Sci- 
jilection of ex- 





traordinary Sunday School songs. Get ence, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
SONGS OF PRAISE and your Sunday land. Clearly printed, paper 


There is life and i me 
; some of the most beautiful bound. Admirable to suppl. ment 


7 Then, too, we the reading of Classical year. 

yey EE Remit 5 cents extra for postage, 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 

Chautauqua, N. Y 

















. | 
Chautauguan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 














use of our subscribers Among the 
many thousands who read these col 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice versa 
The rate is 2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; = 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 2 per cent on twelve insertions 
oo a 
TRAVEL 
GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. Write 
today for plans and programs University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del 


EDUCATIONAL 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including Eng 
lish, German, Fre ! Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, $1.00 a y« Sample lesson tree 
Educational P " ge ( Watertown, S. D 


WANTED 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of 
sbout 300,000 protected positions in | Ss 
service Thousands of vacancies each year 
There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment Just 
ask for booklet S Xs No obligation. Earl 
Hopkins, Washingt D. « 


WANTED--RELIABLE PERSONS to report 


to us all kinds name local information, et« 
Good pay Spare time Conhdential Enclose 
stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Ang., Cincinnati, Ohi 

WANTED—Positi is Family Physician 
or Physician and Chaperon to private par 
ties on Oriental 1 round the world cruise 
1 am an M.D and have visited the coun 
tries of the world which enables me to un 
derstand climati ditions and diseases 
peculiar to each country References fur 
nished P. Oj Box N4 Ames, lowa 

CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We 
will pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautau 
qua books Hochdoerfer's “German Liter 
ature;” Lavell’s ltalian Cities Warren's 
“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century ;’ 
Joy’s “Men and Cities of Italy; Lawson's 
“Ideals in Greek Literature.” Send postpaid, 
thickly wrapped, with bill, to Chautauqua 


Press, Chautauqua, N. \ 


AGENTS $2.50 per day salary and addi 
tional commission paid man or woman in 
each town to distribute free circulars and 
take orders for concentrated flavoring in 
tubes. Zieglar Co., 443-A Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materials gath- 


ered, programs arranged. Criticism and re- 
vision of MSS Expert service Authors 
Agency, 1s47 Broadway, New York. 

Thos. E. Lytle, Chautauqua, N. Y., or O. I 


Holmes. 


The Chautauquan 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


A Turkish WoMman’s European Im 
PRESSIONS. By Zeyneb Hanoum. Edit 
ed by Grace Ellison. Philadelphia 


J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75 net 


“Resignation and culture cannot go t 


gether,” writes Zeyneb The unrest 
among Turkish women has come from 
their increasing knowledge of wester? 
thought, often imparted by unwisely 
selected governesses Freedom from 
the monotony of the harem and the in 
cessant surveillance of government 
spies seems the one desirable object 
life to them That they will 1 

able to adjust themselves to western 
conditions does not enter their minds 
It is only when they encounter their 
dreams, as Zeyneb and her sister did 
both in reality and in Pierre  Loti’s 


novel, “Les Désenchantées,” that they 

understand that they cannot graft them 

selves on to foreign stock 
The letters which fill this \ 


lume are 


pleasantly rambling. A bit more con 
nection from the editorial pen w 
have given them a desirable sequenc: 


but as a record of impressions they 
have an exotic interest. The descrip 
tion of an interview with Mr. Stead 
and the comment on the declaration of 


war between Italy and Turkey are bet 


ter reading than the unfolding story 
of disillusionment of a woman who 
seems to want to retain the sheltered 
life of a “hanoum” (Turkish lady) ' 
the midst of the activities of the West 
Some years after her flight from her 
native land Zevneb writes “How im 
possible for a Turkish woman is West 
ern life.” and “This final experien 

has brought me to the decision that | 
shall go back to Turkey as soon as | 
can walk.” “Not only are my theori 

on the nature of governments no longer 
the same, but my confidence in the ind 

vidus! happiness that each car 

from these governments is utterly 


actionary.” Students of the Balkar 
war and Chautauquans who are looking 
forward expectantly to Mr. Bray's ar 
ticles on Constantinople during the 
ing C. L. S. C. reading year w 
glad to see this book 


1 «41 
Mi « 


By Chas. W 
New 


FarM ARITHMETK ’ 
Burkett and Karl Dale Swartzel 


York: Orange Judd Co. $1.00 net 
This work deserves attention from all 
teachers of agriculture in secondary 
schools, and teachers in all rural 
schools. It constitutes both a practical 
supplement to the teaching of elemen 


tary arithmetic and a remarkable means 
of helping to correlate work of the 
school with the interests of the farm 
and the home. The book has evidently 
been written in response to the new and 
growing desire to bring the rural schools 
into more vital touch with the lives of 
the people and it will be eagerly wel 
comed by progressive teachers 

The book is to be particularly com 
mended for the clearness with which 
agricultural subject matter is presented, 
and for the fact that it will help great- 


udents a better ap 
quantitative 


develop in st 
preciation I Line 


life 


aspects 
Ot tarm 


Hawley B. Rogers 


STORIES OF O_p GREECE AND Rome. By 
Emilie Kip Baker. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 


volume ist a charming retelling 
of the old h vague chron 


ological order as the ancient poets give, 


his 


myths in si 


“In the Beginning” and “The Deluge” 
are followed by tales I Apollo, Diana, 
Mercury, and Venus; of famous lovers; 
of the underworld: of the Vestals: of 
the minor deities, and of the great 
heroes \ helpful addition to the book 
is an Appendix which enriches the stu 
dent's lore with entertaining bits of in- 
formation ¢ erning the legends and 
with references to poems on mytho 
logical subjects by well-known writers 
‘The volume is admirably illustrated 
THE FRESHMAN AND [lis COLLEGE, By 
Francis Cummins Lockwood New 
York: D. C. Heath & Company. 80 
cents 
Chautauquans who know Mr. Lock- 
wood from his lecture work will be glad 
to make his turther acquaintance in 
the aspect of guide, phiuosopher and 
friend to the hobbledehoy, the Fresh 
man, In the first months of the col- 


lege career habits are determined which 


may make themselves felt through life 
Mr. Lockwood strikes the social note 
stirringly; every man must render some 
service to the State, and to do it prop- 


erly present duty demands the organiz- 
ing of physical, mental and moral 
strength, the fostering of ideals of 
purity, Justice and honor and the train 


ing of a disciplined and fearless will 
Mr. Lockwood’s own words of advice 
are strengthened by suitable quotations 
from David Starr Jordan, William 
James, Dr, Eliot, John Grier Hibben 
and other teachers and thinkers of 


fo.ce and repute 


Hein. By Johanna Spyri. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.50 
net 

This little book is as refreshing and 

wholesome as a breeze laden with the 

ragrance of pines and flowers and an 


flurry of snow from the Al 
heights where the unfold. 
well has the author avoided the 
usual warning characters generally ob 
truding from a book of this nature that 


occasional 
pine 
So 


scenes 


the reader is continually surprised at 
the optimistic positive unfolding of the 
plot, if the delightful episodes of the 
book can be said to form a plot. It is 
an eminently wholesome child’s book 
and bears within its pages all that is 
of value in the more old fashioned 


books while it almost totally avoids the 


old method of terrifying children into 
goodness Any child would delight in 
the simple joys and triumphs of whole- 


some little Heidi 
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| C. L. S. C. Opening Day 


at Chautauqua 


Ringing the Bryant Bell at Chautau 
ia on October 1 each year 1s the sig 
al to Chautauqua Course readers all 
ver the world that a new year of th 
ast Chautauqua Circle’s activities 1s 
formally opened Interest in the cer 
mies of the day increases round 
bout Chautauqua itself Over on 
hundred peisons representing circles 
nearby wns and the A. M. Martin 


Hall in the 


threaten 


Circle and Society of the 


in Chautauqua, de spite 


Trove 
ing weather, were present on \Vednes 
| 
y of this week 
The pt ) formed in fron 7 


the Colonnadk it 11:45 a. m., marched 


to the Pier and Miller Memorial Bell 
Tower at the point, and, ranged in 

line along a pre promptly i the 
stroke fj clock rang the bell for 
ve minutes 


exercises cons ste 


nraver by Rev. J. H. Vance, responsive 
ding from the Chautauqua Vesper 
Service, nging t ‘Break Thor he 


Bread of Life,” formal an 


Year of 1013-14 in the Chautauqua 
| terary and Sceinti Circle, benedi 
n by Rev. E. F. Edmonds 


The procession then moved to the 
l 


where by 


Summer Schools Commons, 
local Chautauquans, 
picnic banquet was held 


fheer Mr 


nvitation of the 


\s presiding Frank Chapin 


Bray reminded those that the 


Bryant Bell had been so called because 
manifested in the idea 
William Cullen 


\merican poet 


John H. Vincent 


f the interest 
{ the ( | 2 by 
Bryant, the famous 


Mr. Bryant's letter to 


written May 18, 1878, a few months 
fore the ¢ l S. { was organized ) 
vas read aloud 

Mrs. Ida B. Cok ne f the Field 
becretaries of the C. LS. C., who has 
een at work much of the past year im 


Washington, Ida 
ho, Montana and Utah, gave an extra 


he western states ot 


rdinarily 


interesting account of some 
f her experiences. The address was 
rilliant, spiced with delightful humor 
nd full of inspiration The vitality 


{ the Chautauqua message to all sorts 


and conditions of American life today 


Was impressively reaffirmed. 


Arthur E 
he program with a short address 


Director Bestor concluded 
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C.L.S.C. CLASS DIRECTORY 


CLASS OF 1917 EMERSON 

M ott Let us know the truth En 
The Cattail 

Presider.t, Miss Decca Lamar West, Wace 
Texas 

First Vice-president, Miss Alice J. Gas 
tren, Los Angeles, Cal 

Other Vice-presidents, Miss Mary Pitt 
Pittsview, Ala.; Mrs. Walter Hodges, Brad 
ford, Pa.; Miss Mary C. Simpson, fhe Ped 


die Institute, Hightstown, N. J.; Mr. Sayre 
Miller, Rosslyn Farms, Carnegie, Pa Mrs 
S A. Brittain, Norman, Okla.; Miss kite 
J Race, Decatur, Ill; Mr Thomas D 
Christie, St Paul’s College, Tarsus, Asia 
Minor; Mr. David Z I Yui, Shanghai, 
China 

Secretary, Mrs. Thomas McMillan, Mobile, 
la 

Treasurer and Trustee, Mr. Louis H. Wal 
den, Norwich, Conn. (also Class Stationer 
Keeper of the Miss Emma 


Great Key, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Counselor, Mr 


Walker, 


Class Henry Turner Bailey 


North Scituate, Mass 
CLASS OF 1916-——INTERNATIONALS 
M ott Knowledge maketh ail mankind 
kin Emblem: The globe surmounted | 
an eagle 
*resident, Rev. J. D. McBride, R. D. 4, 


Greensburg, Pa. 


Vice-presidents, Mr. C. E. Dryden, Elber 
ton, Ga.; Rev. Judson Conklin, Trenton, N 
J.; Harry A. Hawkins, New York City; Miss 
Carrie E. Van Keuren, St Augustine, Fla.; 
Mr. Borrow, W. Va.; Miss Laura Brooks, 
Gardener, Mass.; Miss Maud Hotson, Park 
Hill, Ontario, Canada; Miss Vida M. Yanion, 
Franklin, Pa.; Miss Augusta Boedeker, Day 


ton, Ohio; Rev. H. Vernon Baker, Glenshaw, 
Pa.; Mrs. Anna H. Eastburn, Newton, Pa 
Mrs. W. S. Young, Chautauqua, N 
Secretary, Miss Mary C. Barnett, 
a 
Assistant Secretary, 
550 Francis St., 


Crafton, 


Miss Susan A. Lavely, 
Pittsburg, Pa 


Treasurer, Mrs. H. K. Wolcett, 41st St 

and River View, Norfolk, Va. 
CLASS OF 1915—"‘JANE ADDAMS” 

Vott Life more abundant Emblem 
imerican Laurel, 
, Honorary Member, Miss Jane Addams, 
Iiull House, Chicago. 

President, Prof. A. W Gilbert, Cornell 


Ithaca, N 


University, 


Vice presidents, Mrs. | I Sheldon, Nor 
folk, Va.: Rev. G. Grover Mills, Watertown, 
Mass.; Miss Elifare Muse, Albany, Ga.; Rev 
( Silvester Horne, London, England; Miss 
Grace B. Drake, Cleveland, O.; Mr. E. J 
Bengough, Toronto, Canada; Mr J M 
King, South Pasadena, Cal.; Mrs. Shirley M 
English, Dallas, Texas; Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, Richmond, Va.; Miss Mabel C. Bragg, 
Braggville, Mass.; Mrs. Percy H. Boynton, 
Chicago; Mrs. George T. Guernsey, Jr., In 
dependence, Kans. 


Secretary, Miss Eliza Altsheler, 1445 Fourth 
Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Treasurer, Mr. E. Skinner, 189 E. Main 
St., Westfield, N. Y. 

Trustee, Mrs. F. I 

Acting Treasurer, Mrs. 
Randolph, N. Y 


Gill, Flushing, N. Y 
F. Brown, East 


CLASS OF 1914—‘DICKENS” 


Motte The voice of time cries t 
idvance.’”" Emblem: Wild Rose. 
President, Mrs. Mabell S. C. 


man 


Smith, 23 


Union Square, New York City 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. H. A. Deardourff, 
lamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. G. C. Ashton-Jonson, 


Batts Corner, Farnham, Surrey, England; 
Miss Julia M. Elwin, Merimacport, Mass.; 
Mr. H. E. Cogswell, Indiana, Pa.; Mrs. A. 
M, Palmer, Paris, Ill.; Mr. E. Allard Comp 
ton, Stephenville, Texas : 

Secretary, Miss Alice E. Sanborn, Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee, Dr. N. J. Lennes, 


University of Montana, Missoula, Mont 


CLASS OF 1913—‘“ATHENE” 


Motto: “Self reverence, self knowledge, 
self control. These three alone lead life 
to sovereign power.” Emblem: The Owl. 





Presi t, Rev. W } lloward, 3323 Ward 
Street, Pittsburg, Pa 
First- Vice president M ! lL) Vilkinson 
S ireveport, La See | Vice-president Prof 
\W S. Hertzog, California, P rhird Vice 
president, Mr I B. Cushman, North East, 
Pa Fourth Vic pr i t \lrs Florence 
| tuek, Birm 7 \la Fifth Vice-pres 
ler.t, Miss Seli M. Mort Cleveland, U 
Honorary V ice es t \l Charles | 
let Central Ar rik \l \W | Seymour, 
Chia Mr H. ¢ ( pt India 
Secretary Miss Ethel ¢ Via Willoughby, 
{ 
Treasurer and Trustee, Rev. W. C. Me- 
Knight, 48:1 John R St., Detroit, Mich. 
CLASS OF 9 SHAKESPEARE 
’ ‘ rue im 
” Intine 
President, Mr. Vict cE. R les, 58:2 Cates 
\ve St Loui Mo 
First Vice-president Mi Alfred Edward 
Lave Norwich, Ontarix Canada Second 
Vice-president, Mrs. ]. | Robinson, Oil City, 
Pa Third Vice-president, Mrs. 5S. F. Clark, 
Freeport, Pa Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. W 
©. buellhard, Endeavor, Pa 
Secretary, Miss Annette G. Hampsher, 5335 
Praivic Ave Chicago, | Assistant Sec 
retary Mis Gratia B Smith Natchitoches 
| 
I sure Mrs. S. I Clark, Freeport, Pa 
lruste \l | l Robison, Oil City, Pa 
' 9 NGFELLOW 
lect act wm the living present 
ler The Young Hiawatha 
President, Miss Mary | Merington, 535 
Massachusett Ave Bufia I 
First Vice-president, Miss Susan (¢ Martin, 
Elizabeth, N. J Second Vice-president, Mrs 
l M. Chatti Femple, 1 as Third Vice 
President, Mrs. R. | Hutchinsor Hunting 
t W Va Fourth Vice-president, Prot 
l l Campbell, Simmor College, Boston, 
Mass 
Secretary and Treasure Mrs Margaret 
Jackman, 99 Park Ave., Utica, N 
Recording Secretary Mrs Joh: I Long, 
Windermere Place St. Louis, Mo 
Trustee, Miss Phoebe H. Elliott, Savannah, 
(sa 
CLASS OF 19 STONE 
\ t Life is a g? nd noble call 
nog Lonblem The Beech 
President, Mr Arthur | Restor, Fine Arts 
| Chicago, Ill 
presidents, Mrs. Clifior 1 Lanier Mont 
\la.; Dr. Adelia Barber, New York; 
Hi. Blichfeldt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Mrs Rose Henry, New York Mrs. Mary 
C. Schulze, New York; M John T. Rowley, 
Cleveland, O.; Mrs. W. I Montgomery, 
Ala Miss G. Emily Rey 1 New York; 


htabula, © 
Wooster 5St., 


Cornelia M Arnold \ 


Bird 


Mrs 
Secretary, Mr 
Marietta, Ohio 
Treasurer, Mr. W H. BR 


Chautauqua, 


N 

+e and Custoda f the Banner, Mr 
1. B. Winters, Logansport, Ind 

CLASS OF 09 ANTE 

Mott On and fear » Emblem: The 
Grape Vine 

President, Rev Wm Channing Brown, 
Littleton, Mass 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. E, 1 Tobey, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Thos. R. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss Leonora Cox, Mayllower Devonshire, 
termuda; Mr k M Clemson, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla Mrs be \ Peavey, Great 
Valley N Y Mr lol Wheat, 
Louisville Ky.; Miss Adele Brewer, Stock- 
bridge, Mass Mrs. I | Hunter, New 
York City; Mrs. B A Allen, Wemingien. 
lb. C.: Mrs. Anna Dustin, Pittsfield, TIL; Miss 
Carolyn Tufts, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Miss Emma 
Blair, Pacific Coast; Mrs. Mary H. Waldran, 
Newbern, Tenn 

Secretary. Mrs. H. J. Baldwin, DuBois, Pa. 


Treasurer, Mr. C. B. Cover, Johnstown, Pa. 


Trustee, Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. 
Honorary Members, Mrs. Bertha Kunz 
Baker, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Mrs. Clara Z. 


Moore, all of New York City. 
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Effective Speaking 


ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS 


Author of “Natural Drills in Expression,” etc. Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking, the Theological Seminary of 
the Evangelical Luther Church at Chicago; 
Principal, Phillips School of 
Oratory, Chicago 


ADOPTED BY REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


In this work is found the first presentation of the true principles of 
effectiveness in speech. It is a distinct departure from anything yet pub- 
lished on the subject. There is no book now in your library that can fill 
the place of “Effective Speaking.” ; 

rhis book presents the essentials of effectiveness in all departments 
of speaking—business, social and public. It trains the judgment in the 
use of the great principles that govern power and success in speech, and 
offers a logical way to develop skill as an extemporaneous speaker 

Further, this book presents a complete set of exercises covering every 
important point discussed; also a complete set of questions. It gives over 
one hundred examples from master speakers illustrative of the principles 
developed 

If you wish to increase your power as an entertaining speaker, read 
pages 63 to 78; if you wish to increase your power as a convincing speaker, 
read pages 42 to 47; if you wish to inarease your power as an impressive 
speaker, read pages 39 to 42; if you wish to increase your power as a 
persuasive speaker, read pages 48 ot 62; if you wish to increase your 
power of memory, read pages 211 to 213; if you wish to increase your 
power to speak extemporaneously, read pages 88 to 171; if you wish to 
increase your style, read pages 181 to 201. 

If you sincerely seek power in speaking you cannot afford to be with- 
out this book. It is a need 

Some of the Institutions Using “Effective Speaking” 
University or Cmrcaeo University or Denver 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Georcia State Nommat 
Micmican Stare Norma SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Inprana State Norman 
Universivy or lowa Torepo University 
Missour: Stats Nommat OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY 
University or OKLABOMA NorTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Urrer lowa University Letanp Sranrorp University 
University or Utan University or Grorora 
University or Groroia Knox Co.isece 
lowa State Norma Drury CoLiecs 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Lawrence UNIveRsity 
Aprian COLLEGE Buckne., UNIversity 
Syracuse University WASHINGTON AND JEFrERsoN University 
Cornett. UNIVERSITY Oxvivet CoL_ece 
UNIvVeRsity Of ILLINOIS Yankton CoLuecs 
Bevort CoLiece \ucustina COLLEGE 
Cornett. CoLiece UNIversity or CHATTANOOGA 
Baker UNIVERSITY \_eton COoLiece 
OKLAHOMA State NormMar University or Norta Dakota 
Drake UNIversity University or Sourm Daxota 


PRICE, $1.50 DELIVERED 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


P. 0. BOX 303 Libertyville, Illinois 








A LITTLE SANCTUARY = 3 Chancellor 
John H Vincent 
It is a little book. It may be carried in the pocket. There are blank pages in it. 
But all are not blank. The book has a singular title—a title taken from a text ef 
Holy Writ—"“A Little Sanctuary.” The in the prophecy of Ezekiel reads as 
follows: “Thus saith the Lord God: — have cast them off among the heathen, 
and although I have scattered them amon countries yet I will be to them a ttle 
tanctwary in the countries where they shall come.” Ezekiel 11:16. One takes this Httle 
book in hand in some quiet place—in the woods, in a cosy corner, in a private room— 
door closed and locked—the book becomes a simple sign and symbol of the ‘little sanctuary.” 
This unique booklet is “= -9- by Chautauqua Press, 32 pages and cover 
Sent postpaid to any address for 15 cents. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 
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CLASs OF 1908—‘TENNYSON” 
not to vyield Emblem: The Red Row 

President, Profess Samuel C. Schm 
West Chester, Pa 

Vice-presidents, Miss Una B. Jones, 
ville, N. Y.; Mr. H. P. Hartley, Beaver, p 
Miss M Curtis, East Orange, ¥ 
J.; Mrs. Alice L. Holmes, 
M. M. T. Runnels, Nipomo, 
Arms Valenzuela, Concepcion, Chili, ‘ 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Sarah EF 
Ford, 169 Court St., Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Trustee, Rev S T. Willis, LL.D, wa 
Union Ave., 


Fannie E 


Cal.; Mrs. @ 


CLASS OF 1907 "GEORGE WASHINGTON” 
[ott The aim of education 
acter Emblem The Scariet 


President, Rev. C. A. Clark, 
a. 


Salvia 


P 











New York City . 





Secret 
Treas 


Beaver, Pa; Maleass ¢ 


Mott< 
he Pa 
Presic 
4 Gra 
Vice-f 
yriggsv! 


Wille, 
is chggbure, L 
a ¥.3 


Punxsutawng “xe 
Schenec 


Vice-presidents Mrs G W Coblenuy Secre 
Clarion, Pa.; Miss R. Webster, Oil City, PifLouisvi 
Mrs. J. C. B. Stivers, Cleveland; Mrs. C g) Treas 
Smith, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. P. Shack Mohaw! 
ford, Paris, Ky.; Mrs. Lulu Blanchard, ay Y. 
Jose, Cal Trust 

Secre y and Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Mggtown, ! 
vin, 14 Cohasset Ave Lakewood, O ‘ 

Trustee, Mrs. George W. Coblentz 

CLASS OF 1906——“JOHN RUSKIN’ Wott 
To love light and seek knowledghtg, th 
must t always right Emblem The Liha end 

Hor y President sishoy W F. Oi bem: 
ham Pres 

President, Mrs, Theodore Hall, Ashtabely Willon 
O Jice 

Vice-presidents, M Clifford B. Le Pagel donia, 
New York Mrs. (¢ H. Russell, Toledo, 0 ti: } 
Mr Jairus H. Windsor Fredonia, N. Yy.. M 
Mr Allen Freehaver, Daytor oO Mrs. 1 

Secretary Treasurer and Trustee Me Seer 
Irena I. F. Roach, Mechanicsville, N. ¥ Ricker 

Honorary Member, Edward Howard Grigg 
Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y Yor 

CLASS OF 1905 THE COSMOPOLITANS’ |. 5 

Motto: “A man’s reach should exceed | Pres 
grasp.” Emblem: The Cosmos N.Y. 

Class Poet, Robert Browning Vice 

President, Dr. James A. Babbitt, Have] Chautz 
ford, Pa. .rook 

Vice-president, Mrs. Antoinette B Con Sec 
Cleveland, O St 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Bowdeyy Tre: 
Tohnstown, Pa . Tru 

Trustee, Mrs. J. V. Jennings, Belfast, N YE ton, I 

CLASS OF 1904—“LEWIS MILLER” 

Motto: The horizon widens as we clim Mot 
Emblem: The Clematis. J be di 

President, Mrs. Helen Bullock, 305 Ess re 
Church St., Elmira, N. Y. | Pa 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Laura Johnston, O§ Fir 
City, Pa.; Mr. Francis Wilson, New Brook 
City: Mr. J. O ace, Louisville, y.: R P 
Hortense P. Burke, Philadelphia; Mrs. Low] Vice+ 
McCullough, Los Angeles, Cal Mr. Har land, 
L. Markell, Saginaw, Mich.; Mrs. Kathe bella 
Hopkins Chapman, Selma, Ala.; Mrs M ay Presi 
Cozzens, Cleveland, - Miss Louise Nich Sec 
sor Arcola, Ill.; Mr. Scott Brown, 30 Tre 
Bend, Ind.; Mrs. M. K. Walker, Meadvilkt} Collir 
Pa.; Mrs. E. I. Veirs, Urbana, a! 

Secretary, Mrs. Della Truman, 24 Jefe . 
son St, Brookville, Pa — 

Treasurer, Mr. F. H. Cannon, Dana Arty %. 
Warren, O. f = , 

CLASS OF 1003 QUARTER CENTURY Vi 

Motto: “What is excellent is permane@®) you 

mblem: The Cornflower Se 

Honorary President, Mrs. Alice M Heme") Heils 
way, Providence, R. I. : 

President, Mr, Frank Chapin Bray, 9) 

Tnion S« r New York City : 
iret Wiee president, Mrs. J. H. Wheel Porg 
Union City, Pa Second Vice president, T 
Fdward FE. Sparks, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Bs Clev 
Vice president, Mrs \ l) Nichots 1 
Rochester, N. Y. E Hav 

secretary, Miss Ida M Quimby os held, 
Orange, N. J ss rast Mo. ; 

easurer Mr T W. Clarke New (2 a 
Pa — ot 
CLASS oF 19002— THE ALTR + oo Ee M 

Motte Not for self but for au lace 
blew Golden Glow , Buff 

President, Mrs. Carlton Hillye 2917 Wet City 
Roth St., Augusta, — _ es fe el a 

Vice-presidents, r. G. !} uccock, S, 
Park. TIL: Dr. E. L. Warren, Louisville} Big 
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Mo.; 
Sarah 
Thorne, 


Louis, 
Miss 
T 


ry; Miss H. M. Brown, St. 
is. O. P. Norton, Chicago, II1.; 
. Mulets, Norfolk, Neb.; Mrs. R 
sisville, Ky.; Miss Emma Kay, New York 
ity; Mrs. _T. W. Holland, Upper Sandusky, 
Mrs. Jane Elliott Snow, Cleveland, O 
Secretary, Miss Ella Caine, New Castle, Pa 
Treasurer and Trustee, Mrs. Carlton Hillyet 
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“Light, Love, Life.” Emblem 


Seaman Bainbridge, 
York City 





m 
President, Dr. Wm 

4 Gramercy Park, New 
Vice-presidents, Miss Mary C. Harrington, 
Sriggsville, Ill.; Mrs. Mary Cullum, Mead- 
le, Pa.; Rev. John H. Miller, Ph.D., Pitts- 
Pa.; Mrs. Clara Lawrence, Brooklyn, 
: Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stockton, Williams- 
O.: Mrs. Elizabeth S. Schneucher, 








Schenectady, N. ¥ 

Secretary, Miss Carolyn Apperson Leech, 
Louisville, Ky. ‘ 

Treasurer. Miss Clara A. Mathews, The 
Mohawk, 379 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Trustee, Miss Margaret A. Hackley, George 
town, Ky. 

CLASS OF 1900—“THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY” 

Motto Faith in the God of truth; hope 
for the unfolding centuries; charity toward 
all endeavor.” “Licht, Liebe, Leben.” Em- 
biem: Evergreen 
President, Miss Mabel Campbell, 223 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. J Preston Hall, Fre 
donia, N. Y.; Mrs. Hannah I. Shur, El Paso, 


Birdseye, Canandaigua, N 


I; Mrs. CO 


Y.: Mrs. 7. H Montgomery, Meadville, Pa.; 
Mrs. R. O. Bolt, St. Louis, Mo 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Ella ‘V 
Ricker, State Normal School, Baltimore, Md 
CLASS OF 1899—“THE PATRIOTS 
Motto: “Fidelity, Fraternity Esmble 
The Flag 


President, Mrs. S. R. Strong, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. 


Vice-presidents, Mis. J. A. Prendergast, 

Chautauqua, N r.; Mrs. E. E. Sparks 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary.. Miss Willie Williams, Hayes 
St. Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. V. Ritts, Butler, Pa 

Trustee. Captain J. / Travis, Weshing 
ton, D. C 

CLASS OF 1898—‘“THE LANIERS” 

Motto: The humblest life that lives may 
be divine.” Emblem The Violet 

President, Mrs. M. M. Findley, Franklin 
a. 

First Vice-president, Mrs. E. S. Watrous, 
Brooklyn, _ Second Vice presi dent, Mrs 
R P Hopper, West Toronto, Canada Third 
Vice-president, Miss Tulia A. Wilmot, Cleve 
land, O Fourth Vice-president, Mrs. Isa 
bella M. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. Fifth Vice 
president, Miss Ella Scofield, Warren, Pa 

Secretary, Mrs. F. M. Nichols, Atlantic, Ta 

Treasurer and Trustee, Miss Fannie B 


Collins, Grand View, O. 
CLASS OF 1807 ‘THE ROMANS” 

Motto: “V. ni, Vidi, Vict.” Emblem: The 
Ivy 

President, Mrs. Harriet M. Dunn, Brook 
lyn, Mich 

_ Vice-president, Miss Mary Kimball, New 
York City 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Anna M 
Hei ilman, Greenville Pa 

CLASS oF 1806—“THE TRUTH SEEKERS” 
Motto: “Trut ternal.”” Emblems The 
Forget-me not The Greek Lamp 

President Mrs Margaret A Seaton, 


Cleveland, O 


Vice presidents Miss Sarah FE. Briggs, New 

Haven, Conn., Mrs. Cynthia A. Butler, Pitts 
field, T1.; Mrs. Mary H Ludlum, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. Frances Wood, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Miss Irene 1D. Galloway, Waxachachie, Tex.: 
Mrs. C. E. Danforth, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs 
John 1D Hamilton Coraopolis, Pa.: Mrs. C 
M Lemon, Redford, Ind.: Miss Mabel Ful 
aver, Pern Yan, N. Y.; Dr. Geo. W. Peck 
Buffalo. N. Y.; Mr. Sidney R. Miller. Union 
ad Pa.; Mrs. Sarah B. Welsh, Oil City, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Emily E 
Biychard, 28 Penrose Ave., Cleveland, O 





A Weekly Newsmagazine 


Class Trustee, Mr. 


Pa. 


R. T. Adams, Warren, 


“THE PATHFINDERS” 
truth shall make you 
Nasturtium 
President, Mrs 


CLASS OF 
Motto: “The 
Emblem: The 
Honorary 
Franklin, Pa 
President, Mrs. Robert 
ssth St., New York ‘ea 
First Vice-presider Mrs. E. H. 
Newark, N. J] Second vice-president, 
Frances M. Hazen, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
vice-president Mrs A. &. 
Pa Fourth vice-president, Mrs. M. . Row- 
en, Detroit, Mich Fifth vice > ae Miss 
Agnes Walls Detroit Mich Sixth vice 
president, Miss M. Clapper, Clermount, N. Y. 
Secretary and Trustee, Miss Catherine Law- 
758 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. FE. L. Ploss, Chautauqua, 


1895 
free.” 


Hukill, 
West 


Geo. P 

A. Miller, 17 
Peters, 
Miss 


Third 
Jack, Pies rgh, 


rence, 
Treasurer, 

N. Y¥ 

“THE PHILOMATHEANS” 
ibi apes.” Emblem: 


CLASS OF 

Motto 
Clover 

President, 

Vice presidents, 
Rochester, N. ¥.: Mises M. TI 
port, Conn Mrs. JT. W. Ralston, Chicago, 
Tll.: Mrs. TV. M. Coble, Dallas, Tex.; Mr. 
Tames A. Moore, Allegheny, Pa.; Mrs. A. P 
Zanesville, O.: Mrs. S. R. McClure, 


Braddock, Pa 
Secretary and Treasurer. Miss Mary H 
Gibson. North Ave., Wilkinsbure, Pa 


Trustee, Mrs. A. P. Clark, Zanesville, O. 


1804 
The 
Oil City, Pa 
B. Countryman, 
Morroe,. South 


“Ubi mel 


Rev A. C. Ellis 
Rev. JT. 
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1893—“THE ATHENIANS” 
Motto: “Study to be what you wish to 
seem.”” Emblem: The Acorn. 
President, Rev M. PD. Lichliter, 
bure, Pa 

Vice-presidents, Dr. George E. 
Minneapolis, alee : Rev. M. H 
Raltimore, ( Mrs. T. H. Paden, New Con 
cord. O.: Richards, Syracuse, 
N. ¥ Miss Wilson, Chicawro, Tl: 
Miss C. M Watertown, N. Y.; 
Mrs. G. W. Seymour, Westfield, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Daniel Paul, Washington, D. C.; 
Matthews, Pittshurgh, Va.; Miss 
lure, Pittshurgh, Pa.; Charles 


ineton, D 
Secretary, Prof 
Mrs 


cord. Ohio 
Prof. T. H 


CLASS OF 


Harris 


Vincent, 
Lichliter, 


< | S Tohn 


Fannie B 
Dickeman. 


Wash 
New Con- 


Smith, 


T. H. Paden, 


Treasurer, Julia H. Thayer, Sher- 
y 


man. N 
Class Trustee. Paden 


CLASS OF 1892—‘‘coLumMptA” 


Vott “Seck and ve shall find.” Emblem: 
Th Carnation 

President, Mrs. Clara IT McCray, Brad 
ford. Pa 

Vice-prestderts, Mrs. Frank Beard. Rrook 
lwn. N. Y Mrs. Myra Conway, W ashington, 
Dn. C.: Mr. Fred H. Williams. Wheeling, 
Va Mrs. Eloise L. Cotton, Springfield, Mo 

Secretary, Miss Anna Jackson, Port De- 
pocit. Md 

Treasu Mrs. Lillian B. Clarke, An- 
dover, N 


y 
Trustee. Mr. W. T. Booth, Titusville, Pa 


CLASS OF 1801—“THE OLYMPIANS” 


Wate Se one thas obtain.” Em 
bl The Laurel and the Ww hite Rose 

President. Mrs. George T. Guernsey, Inde- 
pendence, Kan 

Firct Vice-president, Mrs. Tohn R. Watts, 
Raldwirewille Maes Second vice-president, 
Mrs. P. K Abrems, Monorwahela. Pa Third 
vice-president, Miss M. FE. Chapman, Con- 
cord, N. C 

Secretary. Mrs. Lillian I Hunter, ‘Tidi 
oute, Pa 

Treasurer, Miss Marie Daniels, New Britain. 
Conn 

Trustee. Mrs. George T. Guernsey 

CLASS OF 18090-——“THE PpreRIANs” 

Vott “Redeeming the time.” Emblem: 

The Tubherose ; 


President Miss Georgia TL. Chamberlin, 


American Institute of Sacred Literature, Chi- 
cago, 

Vice-presidents, Mr. George §S. Hills, Cuba, 
N. Y.; Mr. E. A. Eros, Cuba. N. Y.; Mrs 
A. M. Martin, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Secretary, Miss Hoyt, Columbia, 
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STAMP ALBUM with 538 genuine 


stamps, incl. 

(tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 

(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), 

_ toc. 100 diff. Jap., N. Zid., 

et sc. Big list; coupons, etc., 
FREE! WE BUY STAMPS. Hausman Stamp 
Co., Dept. C. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


. . 
POPULAR TRAVEL BOOK 
by 
NOTED TRAVELERS AND 
WRITERS 


A Reading Journey 
In Central Europe 


Excellent for Women’s Clubs, 
Circles and Similar 
Organizations 


Chapter Titles: 

A Walk in Rome, by Oscar 

*rofessor ot Romance 

guages, Wesleyan 

A Gondola-ride thr 
Oscar Kuhns 

Florence in Art and 

James A. Harrison, 

the University of 


Rhodesia, Congo 





Kuhns, 
Lan- 

University 

ugh Venice, by 


Story, by 
Professor of 
Virginia 


Zigzag Journey through Italy, by 
James A. Harrison 

Alt Nuremberg, by Henry C. Car 
penter, former United States 
Consul at Furth, Bavaria 

The Land of Luther, by Lincoln 
Hulley, Department of History, 
Bucknell University. 

Tramp through the Southern Black 
Forest, by William H. Hulme, 


Professor of English 
Western Reserve 
Among the Alps, by Oscar 
1 Trip Down the Rhine, by 
H. Hulme. 
Bibliography, Ete. 


Paper, 50¢. 


Literature, 
Univer sity 

Kuhns, 
William 


Cloth, $1.00 
196 Pages 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
a a 
A Typical 
Craftsman 
lome 














What We Will Send You 





for 25 Cents— 


1 Our_newlbook ““Crafteman Houses,” 
by Gustav Stickley. giving selected m 
a sketches. interiors and details of 
pea), Conttemes homes—122 illustrations 
na 


2 The i92-page Annual Home Dec 
tien Number of THE CRAFTSMAN 
J olden treasury of the newest things 
fee the homelover 





3 A Coupon entitling you to Crafteman 
Service ‘(by experts) on any two home 
making problems 


4 A blank worth 25 cents in cash on an- 
other attractive offer 


To make sure of getting 1 and 2 (the supply 


is necessarily limited), send us your quarter with- 
out delay. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


Room 822 Craftsman Bldg., New York 
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( I  < Director Conti 
Treasurer, Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Trustee, Mr. Z. I White, ( imt Or 
CLASS OF 18R&o THE ARGONAUTS 


M otto Knowledge unu i for the 
of thers mor n thar ‘ 
Emblew Th 

President Rev W \ W S Can 
Point, I 

Honorary \ | lents, M Tennie R 
Hawes F igi I Mr Cha Dougla 
New York 

Vice-presidents Rev T I Rudisill, Co 
lumbus, O Mrs ] H Griffith Chicago, 
Il Sidney I Daily Indianapolis Ind.3 
Mrs. Franc R. Elliott, Chicago, Il 

Secretarv, M } Louise Savage, Rox 
ter. N. Y¥ 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Dora F. En 
ery Greenville PrP 

Treasurer and Trustee Dr S. Hamilton 
lav Chautaw " N \ 

CLASS ' a s TH? t vu H R 4 

V ott Let s ‘ en ? , 1 
Emblem The Geranium 

Honorary President, Rev. A. FE. Punni 
dD dD Jostor lass 

President, Rev » | M Corry, P 

Vice-presidents Mr Ss ‘ ] R 
cine, Wis Mr. Thomas Rail Lovell, LID 
Niagara Falls N y Mr ( Pr Coli 
Tulse. Okla: Mr. Arthur D. Hort Wel 
ville 0 Mis Mary \ \ \ Fre 
eric! Md Mis Lizzie Foe! ) K. 
Miss Mary H. Ryerso Towa ( ] 

Secretary Miss ( I Coffin \I 
St R kivt 2 

T re 1 Class Tru M R 
1 YW Ny Canaa ( 

&R TH t 
\ ’ 

Hor vy Pre lent M Tsal M \ 
de Pansy U'rhana, TH 

President Mr H I R t S 
N \ 

Vice-pre ent Mis ( ‘ Ace T 
Long React ( M W ( Light f 
Canandatg N \ Mr 7 \ P 
Turkhanneock P Mr N. fF ( Pitt 
burch. P W Ta \ Ss P Mt. H \ 
Springs r M W R Wickens R t 
ford, Ca 1 

Secretary M \ T 1 < W 
ningt Del 

\ start Secretary M Alix M I 


a : 

A\csis t 7 ASU M y t W 
Pitts! ' Pa 

Class 7 te Mr. I iF Rostwick, New 
Have { nt 

Trustees of Scholarship | i™” ! \ 
C1 Chautauqua. ©. Y.; M Mary 1 
Sr ev ( t ‘ y 

LA " ' 

Waew ' ’ a7 

she I> one} ow 7 q . 

President, Mis S » M. Soul Soule ( 
ere Dodge City ' 

Vice-presidents 1) G. WwW Gerw Pr 
hureh Pa Ty } tT! T Ruf Vi 
Ftta Rartholomew Pittshurel Pr Dr. W 
A. Lonenecker, Pitte>urel M RK. RB. RB 
rows, Andover. N. Y 

Secretary Miss Eff Dan fort} N 
Ohio 

Corresponding Secretar. Vv M. VY Row 
lev. 44 Collamer Av Fast Cleve! oO 

Treasurer, Mrs. ¥. A. Trav Capit 
Sr Washinetor Tr. ¢ 

Associate Treasurer M 1 vy W Iw 

Class Victor ’ vl vl \ Rowle 

Class Poet, Mre 1} ly H t ton Mill 

Class Trustee, D G. W. Gerw 

CLASS r Re "wy NVIN rt 

Vor Proes . 20 ’ 

hines Whicl —_ , 


Heliotrote 
President, Mrs. Charl Hinckley Del! 
y 


y 
Vice-president, Mrs. M. I Ensigr Chau 
tauqua, N. Y 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. T. J. Bent- 
ley, 


Springboro, Pa. 


The Chautauguan 


CLASS OF 1884—‘THE IRREPRESSIBLES 
Mott Press forward; he conquers who 
s Embiem: The Goldenrod 
President Rev Ww D. Bridge, Orange, 
N. J 
Vice-president emeritus, Mrs John D. 
Park, Covington, Ky 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. J. E. RBolard, Inde 
pendence, Kan.; Mrs. R. B. Powers, Cin 
cinnati oO 
Corresponding secretary, Miss Mary E 


Young, Delaware, O 

Recording secretary, Miss Anna McDonald, 
Ruffalo ’ { 

Treasurer, Mrs. F. A. Kinsley, 461 Ash 
land Ave Buffalo, N. Y 

Trustees Miss M Young, Delaware, 
oO Mrs. C. P. Mathews, Mrs E. Wil 


cox, Miss S. N. Graybiel. Chautauqua, N. Y 


Mrs. R. B. Powers, Cincinnati, O 
CLASS OF 1883 THE VINCENTS 

Votte Steh by step we gain the heights 
mbler e Sweet Pea 

President, Mrs. Thomas Alexander, Frank 
lin, Pa 

Vice-president, Mrs. Mary FE. Cape, Salem 
«)} 
Secretary Miss Anne Hitchcock, Burt 
Ohio 
Tre ret Miss M. J. Perrine, Chautau 
ua N Y 
CLAS Fr 188 ‘THE PIONEERS 

Vor ij ’ heiaht * height.” Emblem 
Phe Batches 

President Mrs BR. T. Vincent, oo2 East 
sth Ave Denver, Colo 

Vice-presidents, Dr. Tesse Lyman Hurlbut 
Newark, N. J Mrs. M. Railey Tamestown 
N \ Mrs. ¥ T Hoover, Oj] City Pa 


Mire M 1 Tehnston, Pittsburgh, Pa Miss 
I ! Conon Selma Ala 

Secretary Miss May FE Wightma 38 
M St Pittsburgh, Pa 

Treasurer Mrs. I J. Harter. Chautar 1a 
N 

Trust Mrs. Tsahella Park. Miss I wella 
r uN Miss Loretta Armstrong "of 
Chautauqua, N. ¥ Mrs. T. G. Allen. Roch 
ter N \ Mrs PW Bemis Westfield 
N. ¥ 

GRADUATE ORDERS 
Socrery or tHe Harr mw tHe Grove 
H ary President. Chancellor Tohn HW 


Vircert Wasuington Ave Chicag: 





Presider? Tyr Tesse Lyman Herth t 03 
On't n St Newark, N. 1 
\ ents. the Presidents of the ( T 
_ o ( luate Clacses 
Secretarv, Mr. E. H. Blichfeldt. Chautau 
: yw. ¥ 
Adv rv Roard Tyr George F Vincent 
M Kate | Kimball, Mr Arthur F. Res 
t Mr. Frank ( hapin Rray 
Director Mr. W. H. Seott, Mrs. M. L. Fr 
' My T. R. Connor, Rev. S. H Dav. Wiss 
\ V Ricker, Mrs. C. H. Russell, Mr. Tohn 
Wheat 
Tee Ornper or tHe Waite Seat 
Presidert, Mr. Henry H. Rosch. 6<° Water 
Sy Vew Vaoark City 
Vice-president, Miss Ella M. Warren. Mir 
M 
Secretary Mrs. E. M. Woodwarth, Elein 
Tue Leacve or tae Rounp Taste 
President Mrs Wilmetta Klein More 
St. ¢ i Ave., Cleveland. O 
Vier-p Miss R. W. Brown, Brook 
vr N Vy 
Fxecutive Committee. Mise C. FE. Whales 
Pomerov 0 Miss Mary W. Kimball, 420 
Ww th St.. New York City 
Guitp or tHe Seven Sears 
Presidert Mrs. R BR. Burrows, Andover 
N. Y 


Miss M. FE. WLandfear. New 
Annie Watts, Baldwins 


Vice presidents 
Haver Contr Mrs 
ville. Mae« 


Secretary Miss Una RB. Tones. Stittville 

Treasurer. Miss Evelyn Dewey, 146 East 
76th St.. New York City 

Assistant Secretary. Miss Loretta Arm 


strong, Chautauqua, N. Y 











THe Inner Circe works within the G 
: ahh 
of the Seven Seals P 


Hatt Association 
President, Mr. W. H. Russell, Chauta 
First Vice-president, Mr. Russell L, ) 

New Canaan, Conn Second Vice-presiden 


Mr. J. R. Connor, Chautauqua 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Irena ], F 
rf. R. F. D. ie 


ALUMNI 


Roach, Mechanicville, N ; 
Building Committees, Mr. W H 
Mr R. Connor, Dr. Geo. W. Ge 

burgh, Pa 


Russell 
rwig, Pitts 


Efficiencygrams 


October 4 


Look in the glass when you get » 
cross and you'll hurry to finish you 
toilette with a smile ; 

October «< 


If you see anything to 
so Commendation is i 
couragement 


approve, say 
mighty en 


Make your strong 


Calmne Ss gives strength both of mind 
and oT body 


October 8& 


Stainless thinking makes pure living 


October r?) 


Take life simply; difficulties will b 
come simple 
October 10 
Love all men, for in all men ther 
is something to love, perhaps all th 


valuable because like the dia 
mond, it t | ] 


surface 


more 


mus « so 


Personalia 
Clark 
ciety of Christian 


book, “Old Homes of 


Francis E founder of the So 


Endeavor. in his new 


New Americans, 


records sympathetic observations of the 
bewildering variety of peoples in Aus 
tria-Hungary, whence immigrants com 


to us and streams later return 


King of 
(Chautauqua season of 10913) 
book this fall on “Religion 


President Henry Churchill 


Oberlin 
has a new 
as I ife “ 

Two new have been dedicated 
to John W. Nichols, the tenor: “Morn 
Lynn B. Dana, Director af 
Conservatory, Warren, Ohia 
and a sacred song, “I Was a Wander 
ing Sheep,” by James Bird of Marietta 
Ohio. All are well known Chautauqma 


musicians 


songs 


ing,” by 
Dana’s 


The seventh annual convention of the 
National Society for the Promotion 0 


Industrial Education and organization 
meeting of the National Vocation 
err " t 
Guidance Association will be held @ 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 19% 


Profes 


Among speakers announted are 


sor John Dewey, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Owen R. Lovejoy 




















